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THE IRON INDUSTRY OF MISSOURI’ 


BY ARTHUR B. COZZENS 


Ironmaking in Missouri had its inception when Ashebran’s 
furnace was established near Ironton in 1815 or 1816,? five 
or six years before the State was admitted to the Union. 
From this time until the decline of the industry in the 1890s, 
iron exerted a strong influence upon Missouri geography and 
history. Furnaces and forges established in the Ozark hills 
greatly accelerated the development of that area by providing a 
cash product, employment for settlers, and a market for the 
produce of the frontier farms. Furthermore, the pioneer 
ironworks, because of their need for transportation facilities, 
soon became the nuclei of road systems and later influenced 
the route of railroads. The influence of iron upon the develop- 
ment of Missouri is to be seen also in the character and localiza- 
tion of some of the St. Louis industries and in certain serious 
land-use problems of the Ozarks today. 

Wrought iron, unlike most other products of the Missouri 
frontier, could bear the cost of transportation to St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, and Pittsburgh by virtue of its high value. For 
this reason, it became one of the principal commodities 
shipped to the cities in exchange for manufactured goods. 
Supplies obtained in this way were sold by the ironworks 
general stores both to employees and to the people of the 
surrounding country. Farmers disposed of their produce in 
the ironworks settlements and during off seasons obtained 
employment as woodcutters, charcoal burners, and teamsters. 


'The completion of the field work and library research upon which this 
article is based was made possible by a grant from the Society Science Research 
Council of New York for the summer of 1940. The writer also is indebted to 
those who assisted him in the collection of information for this study and 
especially to the State Historical Society of Missouri at Columbia and to Miss 
Stella M. Drumm of the Missouri Historical Society of St. Louis for numerous 
helpful suggestions regarding source material. Specific acknowledgments of 
information gained from personal interviews appear as footnotes. Copies of 
early Missouri maps were made available through the courtesy of the National 
Archives, Washington, D. C. 

*Swank, James M., History of the Manufacture of lron in All Ages, pp. 
332-33. 
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THE IRON INDUSTRY OF MISSOURI $11 


Thus, the ironworks furthered the settlement of lands within 
trading distance of the plants. 

Prior to the establishment of iron furnaces in the interior 
of Missouri, the roads of that area were few and as a rule 
poorly adapted to the transportation of heavy loads. From 
the late 1830s, however, until the start of the railroad era in 
the 1860s, numerous roads were built or improved, primarily 
to connect the ironworks and their markets. The resulting 
road pattern which centered around furnaces, now no longer 
operating, is not always well adapted to present-day needs. 
Consequently, some roads which were then well located and 
quite important have degenerated into lanes or have been 
abandoned entirely, whereas other parts of the system are 
still in use. Sections of the Old Iron road between Maramec 
spring and Hermann correspond to the present Missouri High- 
way 19, but other parts are almost impassable. (See Figure 1. 
The numbers on this map refer to furnaces and forges listed 
on Figure 2.) On the other hand, the Springfield or Wire 
road from St. James, west, has with some alteration of route 
become a part of U.S. Highway 66. Later, when the construc- 
tion of the early railroads in southern Missouri was under- 
taken, the organizers counted on the furnaces for a con- 
siderable volume of freight and planned their lines accordingly. 
The Iron Mountain railroad, for example, ran from St. Louis 
through Iron Mountain, Missouri, and was designed, at least 
in part, to facilitate the development of ironworking in that 
area. Correspondingly, the Southwestern Branch of the 
Pacific railroad, now the Frisco, served the Maramec and 
Moselle ironworks (Figure 1). 

St. Louis, in its industrial development, bespeaks the 
influence of ironmaking in Missouri and adjacent Illinois. 
Commencing in 1828 with the establishment of the first 
successful foundry in St. Louis by Sam Gaty, John A. Morton, 
and —— Richards,’ plants using or processing Missouri iron 
increased in size and number until in 1856 the annual produc- 
tion of iron manufactures in St. Louis was $5,000,000. The 
factories which consisted chiefly of foundries and rolling mills 


‘Scharf, J. Thomas, History of Saint Louis City and County, Vol. II, p. 1258. 
‘Tbid., p. 1269. 
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were located near the Mississippi river to take advantage of 
the low-cost water transportation. With the coming of the 
railroads, some factories were established in south St. Louis 
to utilize pig iron from the furnaces served by the Iron Moun- 
tain railroad. This latter localization became more pro- 
nounced with the construction of coke and coal furnaces in 
south St. Louis in the late 1860s (Figure 2). Finally, in 1921, 
following the discovery of a new process for coking Illinois 
coal, the St. Louis coke and iron company blast furnace 
(Figure 1) was established in Granite City, Illinois, and some 
factories grew up near it. Thus, the iron furnaces of Missouri 
gave St. Louis its start in iron manufacturing and helped to 


localize the industry in south St. Louis and on the east side 
of the Mississippi. 


The utilization of timber in making charcoal for the iron 
furnaces has contributed to the creation of one of the present- 
day problems of land use over large areas of the Missouri 
Ozarks. Repeated cutting has greatly reduced the number of 
trees belonging to the better timber species. Fast growing 
trees were large at the time of the original cutting; hence, 
they did not sprout as readily as the small slow growing types, 
such as post and blackjack oaks. Consequently, not only 
has the timber reserve been reduced, but the average rate of 
growth has decreased. Extensive tracts formerly covered with 
good stands of trees now support only scrub, largely a result 
of the past activities of the woodcutters and charcoal burners. 
Subsequent lumbering, use of the cut-over lands for grazing, 
and the local custom of burning the grass and leaves each 
autumn, have still further reduced the quality of the timber 
and the chances of natural regeneration of the more valuable 
trees. As a result, the people of some sections of the Ozarks, 
where lumbering should be an important occupation, are 
forced to depend chiefly upon subsistence farming for a living. 
These areas have suffered severely during the depression and 
have at present very high relief rolls and tax delinquency. 


Missouri iron has played a part in the military history of 
the nation. In a prospectus of the Missouri iron company 
published in 1837, reference is made to cannon balls cast by 
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the Springfield furnace for use in the Black Hawk war of 1832.5 
During the Civil war, Maramec ironworks (Figure 1) made 
cannon balls for the Union army and was mentioned as a 
possible arsenal site.6 On one occasion, Confederate forces 
under General Price are said to have stopped at Maramec and 
purchased some of these balls before they could be delivered to 
the Federals.? In 1861, when James B. Eads began to build 
ironclad gunboats for service on the Mississippi, he used 
Missouri iron extensively. Some of the armor was made at 
Portsmouth, Ohio, and Newport, Kentucky,® probably from 
iron produced near those towns, but foundries and machine 
shops in St. Louis, as well as the rolling mill of Harrison, 
Chouteau, and Vallé, all of which used Missouri iron, assisted 
in the work.® During the last World war, the Sligo furnace 
(Figures 1 and 2) produced charcoal iron which was in great 
demand for making high grade steel, and two modern charcoal 
furnaces were built in southern Missouri. One of these, the 
Midco furnace (Figures 1 and 2), produced both iron and 
chemical by-products of charcoal making for a short time. 
The other, the Missouri iron and steel company furnace, 
never reached completion because of the termination of the 
war.’° In 1915 the last remaining coke stack, the St. Louis 
furnace, also called the South St. Louis furnace, was reopened 
to assist in meeting war needs." 


Almost all of the early ironworks in Missouri, unlike the 
furnaces of today, were located in isolated hilly areas some 40 
to 100 miles from market by ox wagon. Because of the high 


‘Swank, History of the Manufacture of Iron in All Ages, pp. 334-35. 

®History of Laclede, Camden, Dallas, Webster, Wright, Texas, Pulaski, 
Phelps and Dent Counties, Missouri, p. 655. 

7Personal interview, August 1938, with Charles Smallwood, resident of 
Maramec spring from 1870 to 1912 and superintendent of the property during 
part of that time. 

®Reinhardt, Areola Henrietta, The Gunboats of James B. Eads During the 
Civil War, p. 34. (Unpublished master’s thesis, Washington university, June 
1936.) 

*Tbid., p. 35. 

10Personal interview, September 1940, with William R. Haight, resident 
of Jefferson City, formerly associated with the Missouri iron and steel com- 
pany project. 

“Letter dated January 4, 1941, to author from Henry Cason, resident of 
Jefferson City, employed by the St. Louis furnace from 1900 to 1929 and 
general superintendent during a considerable part of that time. 
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cost of hauling, it was necessary to choose furnace sites which 
afforded iron ore, limestone for a flux, water power, and timber 
for charcoal making within a radius of a few miles. The 
weight of the iron ore and the great bulk of charcoal required 
to smelt it precluded the possibility of transporting either of 
these materials very far. Therefore, the ironworks were 
located near the ore and fuel with little regard for the advan- 
tages or disadvantages of marketing the products. At first, 
bar iron and castings such as kettles, Dutch ovens, and fire- 
place backs were virtually the only articles sold inasmuch as 
they alone were sufficiently valuable to bear transportation 
costs. Later, however, when the roads improved, large rough 
bars of wrought iron, called blooms, were shipped to other 
plants and, finally, with the coming of the railroads, pig 
iron, the lowest priced product, also entered the market. 

When in the 1860s, coke and bituminous coal were intro- 
duced into the district, the furnaces designed for these fuels 
were built near the Mississippi in south St. Louis and ad- 
jacent parts of Illinois. Plants were now located near the 
market, according to the modern practice, and both ore and 
fuel shipped to them by rail and water. Illinois coke and 
coal, however, proved unsatisfactory. Therefore, beginning in 
1872 all but three of the new furnaces established were 
located in the Ozarks. 

In the period from 1815 to 1921, the iron industry of 
Missouri exhibited most of the methods and equipment which 
characterized ironworking during the various periods from 
the latter part of the thirteenth century. The most primitive 
furnace, the bloomery or Catalan forge which developed in 
the Pyrenees mountains of Spain about the year 1293," 
was used in small-scale operations in Missouri as late as 1886," 
although the blast furnace, a superior type invented in the 
Rhine provinces about 1340" had been widely used in Europe 
for more than 400 years. 

The Catalan fires, as they were called, were employed 
wherever capital was insufficient for blast furnace construction, 

Aston, James, Wrought Iron, Its Manufacture, Characteristics and Appli- 
cations, p. 3. 


Swank, History of the Manufacture of Iron in All Ages, p. 337. 
“Goodale, Stephen L., Chronology of Iron and Steel, p. 34. 
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or where the ore deposits were small or the markets limited. 
They resembled large blacksmith forges, having hearths 
about 20 by 20 inches and 16 inches deep, with a single tuyére 
or inlet for the air blast. After a charcoal fire was started in 
the hearth, iron oxide ore, generally hematite, which had been 
piled at one side was pushed into the fire a little at a time. 
Some of the carbon of the charcoal combined with the oxygen 
of the hematite, thereby reducing the ore to metallic iron which 
with glassy impurities (slag) formed a plastic, spongy mass. 
This was worked into a ball with long bars, then compacted 
under a spring pole hammer consisting of an iron or steel head 
attached to the free end of a flexible wood beam, the other end 
of which was anchored. A cam operated by a water wheel 
bent the beam, then released it, allowing the hammer to snap 
down upon the anvil with considerable force. Hammering 
expressed some of the impurities from the iron and yielded 
a long bar which was then cut into short lengths. These 
pieces were piled together, heated to welding temperature and 
drawn again under the hammer to the required size and shape. 
By this means a desirable fibrous structure was produced 
with long, thin filaments of slag arranged parallel to the grain 
of the metal, a feature characteristic of all wrought iron. 

The Catalan forges were not entirely satisfactory, inas- 
much as they wasted fuel and produced iron of uncertain 
quality; but they had advantages for the pioneer iron- 
worker. The forges were small and easily constructed 
from the materials at hand, and crude blowing engines 
were adequate to heat the iron to a plastic state. Some 
plants used blowing ‘“‘tubs,’”’ or square wooden boxes with 
loosely fitted pistons of the same construction operated by 
water wheels, and others employed the extremely primitive 
“trompe” or water blast. This latter device consisted of a 
wooden box into which air was carried and compressed by the 
force of water falling into an opening in the top. 

Where capital was available and ore supply and markets 
warranted, blast furnaces supplanted the bloomeries. The 
earliest furnaces had square stone stacks 34 feet or less in 


Goodale in Chronology of Iron and Steel, p. 39, states that the wooden 
bellows was invented in Nuremberg about the year 1550. 
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height, tapering upwards. The interiors were round, de- 
creasing in diameter toward the top, and were lined with 
fire brick. Near the base, the linings were constricted sharply 
to form inverted truncated cones for containing the iron. 
Invariably the furnaces were located at the base of steep 
slopes to facilitate the dumping of ore, charcoal, and lime- 
stone (the flux) into the tops of the stacks. The blasts, which 
like those of the Catalan forges were cold, were developed by 
square or round blowing tubs and introduced through three 
tuyéres at the base of each stack. Blowing engines with cast- 
iron cylinders and tightly fitting pistons were used by a few 
cold blast furnaces which operated later than the others. 
Unlike the bloomeries, the blast furnaces produced molten 
iron which was either cast into sand molds to make kettles 
and similar articles needed on the frontier, or was allowed to 
flow into troughs in the casting floor where it solidified into 
rough bars called pigs. These were hard and brittle, because 
the metal had absorbed large quantities of carbon while in 
the fluid state. 

To make wrought iron, one end of a pig was inserted 
into a refinery forge (similar to a bloomery and often con- 
fused with it), the remainder of the bar being gradually 
shoved into the fire as it became plastic. The mass was then 
worked, as in the Catalan forge, and by hammering and 
piling was transformed into a rough bar of wrought iron 
called a bloom. This was then reheated either in the same 
hearth or in another, called the ancony forge, and hammered to 
produce a long bar with a rough lump at each end, called 
an ancony. To make the finished product, however, this 
bar was heated in another fire, the chaffery, and hammered to 
definite dimensions by a rapidly moving trip hammer." The 
first heating in the refinery forge removed much of the excess 
carbon of the pig iron, and the repeated hammering eliminated 
surplus slag, giving rise to the characteristic malleability and 
fibrous structure of wrought iron. 


’Bining, Arthur C., Pennsylvanian Iron Manufacture in the Eighteenth 
Century, p. 84 (Vol. IV of Publications of Pennsylvania Historical Commission). 
Parker, Nathan H., Missouri as it is in 1867, p. 353. The description of the 
making of wrought iron from pig was partially adapted from these two ac- 
counts. 
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In 1868 a great change occurred in the methods of iron- 
making in Missouri. Beginning in that year, all new furnaces 
employed the hot blast, a system for preheating the air; and 
all except one constructed between that date and 1871 used 
Illinois coke or coal or a mixture of the two (Figure 2). At 
the same time there was a general change from hammered to 
rolled iron. All the new plants, as well as most of the old 
ones, sent their pig metal to the rolling mills of St. Louis 
instead of hammering it into wrought iron as before. These 
changes were a response to the increased competition of more 
progressive eastern districts, resulting from improved rail- 
road transportation. 


The hot blast was not a new invention; it was developed 
in Glasgow, Scotland, in 1828"? and introduced into the United 
States in 1834.18 The advantages of its use were obvious. 
Compared to the cold blast, it produced almost twice as 
much iron with a given amount of fuel and made possible 
two “heats” (pourings of iron) per day, instead of one. 
Equipment, however, was expensive and difficult to maintain. 
Hence, the Missouri iron industry did not adopt it until 
forced to do so. Rolling mills also saved much time and 
money, but the coke and coal were not entirely satisfactory 
inasmuch as they produced an inferior product and gave rise 
to problems of operation. Although use of the hot blast and 
shipment of pigs to the rolling mills for conversion into wrought 
iron continued, all but two of the new furnaces built between 
the dates 1872 and 1921 were designed for charcoal. From 
1877 to the present, all new furnaces have had tall cylindrical 
stacks in contrast to the short square type of earlier date. 
The best of these, a modern furnace designed to use Illinois 
coke manufactured by an improved process, began operations 
in 1921 and closed about 1931. Today, the only furnace in 
blast is a very small stack near Houston, Missouri, which 
makes castings to meet local demands. 

The early ironmaking enterprises in Missouri were 
organized as iron plantations, a form brought from the eastern 


17Goodale, Chronology of Iron and Steel, p. 104. 
1]did., p. 112. 
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seaboard states!® by way of Ohio. In many respects, these 
establishments resembled the feudal manors of medieval 
Europe. Each settlement was an isolated unit centering 
about the furnace and the home of the ironmaster. Large 
tracts of timbered hill land provided all the materials needed 
for ironmaking, and narrow arable valleys near the settle- 
ment supplied food for men and draft animals. The iron- 
master, who owned the plantation, exerted a paternalistic 
control over its population; to him belonged the lands, the 
ironworks, the houses in which the workmen lived, and the 
general store. For this reason, he could regulate according 
to his wishes the actions of his employees. To illustrate, 
William James, the master of the Maramec ironworks, in- 
sisted upon punctual payment of the rent for his workers’ 
cabins, for he believed that this promoted honesty and thrift. 
However, if, after the money had been paid he decided that a 
man could ill afford it, he returned it.2° He also seems to have 
controlled the drinking habits of his men by discontinuing 
the sale of liquor in his store. Under a former operator, 
whiskey was sold freely," but after James assumed control 
it appears to have been banned.” Other ironmasters and their 
managers were less benevolent. One foreman of woodcutters, 
noting that his men stopped work after paying their debts, 
reduced the price paid per cord from $0.75 to $0.35 on the 
theory that steadier work and increased production would 
result.” 

With the advent of the railroads and the settlement of the 
surrounding country, the ironworks became less self-sufficient 
and gradually assumed the aspect of modern isolated com- 
pany towns. Paternalistic control decreased somewhat as 
furnaces passed into the hands of corporations, but even to 
the closing of the Sligo, the last large furnace in the interior 


WBining in Pennysloanian Iron Manufacture in the Eighteenth Century 
describes in detail the iron plantations of eighteenth century Pennsylvania. 

2°Smallwood, personal interview, August 1938. 

"Maramec Ironworks Waste Book, September 5, 1826-August 30, 1829. 
(Manuscript owned by the Phelps county historical society, Rolla.) 

*2Parker, Missouri as it is in 1867, p. 353. 

Personal interview, September 1940, with A. J. Schwieder, Sr., resident 
of Steelville, whose father was the expert employed to start many of the Mis- 
souri furnaces. 
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of the State, there was a certain amount of restriction of the 
employees’ activities. Naturally the furnaces located in 
and near St. Louis did not develop the characteristics of the 
iron plantations; they operated much as do the factories of 
today. 

The first ironworks in Missouri of which any record has 
been preserved, as well as the first west of the Mississippi, was 
Ashebran’s furnace (Figure 1) built about 1815 or 1816 by 
Ashebran, a hammerman, and others,* probably including 
James Tong.” It was located in what is now Iron county 
in the northeast quarter of section 3, township 33 north, 
range 4 east, on Stout’s creek, 2 miles east of Ironton court- 
house.” An earlier attempt by Joseph Pratte, Robert T. 
Brown, Francois Vallé, and Walter Wilkinson to establish an 
iron furnace, forge, or bloomery on property owned by Pratte 
near Iron Mountain sometime after 1799?’ apparently failed. 
Likewise, the casting of wagon boxes in St. Louis by Lewis 
Newell in 1817 with iron melted in a blacksmith forge,”* 
although it may have been the first smelting of iron in Mis- 
souri, did not involve the production of metallic iron from ore. 

Ashebran’s ironworks, which was small and primitive, 
is said to have consisted either of a blast furnace and a re- 
finery forge operated at the same time, or of a Catalan forge 
and a furnace built at different times.2® The stack probably 
stood near the steep rock wall at the entrance to the shut-in, 
although no trace of it now remains. The blast for the furnace 
was provided by a trompe and the hammer was operated by a 
water wheel ;*° power for both was furnished by a dam which 
appears to have been located at the head of a rapid in Stout’s 
creek a few yards west of the shut-in. After operating for a 
few years, during which time it produced bar iron and cast- 
ings,* the plant is said to have closed, due to a business de- 


“Swank, History of the Manufacture of Iron in All Ages, p. 332. 

Report of the Geological Survey of the State of Missouri, Including Field 
Work of 1873-74, p. 15. 

**Swank, History of the Manufacture of Iron in All Ages, p. 332. 

7Houck, Louis, A History of Missouri, Vol. I, footnote, pp. 374-75. 

*8Scharf, History of Saint Louis City and County, Vol. II, p. 1258. 

so wank: History of the Manufacture of Iron in All Ages, p. 332. 

Ibid. 

1 7bid. 
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pression.” If this statement is correct, it would fix the date 
of closing at 1819 or 1837, the earlier date being the more 
probable. 

In 1819 or 1820, William Harrison and Josiah Reeves 
established a bloomery on Thickety creek in Crawford 
county.* According to common statement, the location is 
about 3 miles south of the present town of Bourbon; but Mr. 
Hudson Kerruish,* who has been thoroughly familiar with 
the site for many years, describes it as being on Stater creek 
about 31% or 4 miles south and west of Sullivan. The Harrison 
ironworks or Harrison-Reeves bloomery, as it is usually 
called, was small and primitive with a rude stack of rock 
and logs. Air was furnished by a trompe and forging was 
accomplished by means of a water-driven spring pole hammer, 
which utilized as the anvil base a large log mostly buried in 
the ground. Thomas Reeves was the forgeman, and William 
Harrison’s son, Battle, brought the ore, a mixture of limonite 
and hematite, from the neighboring hills in oxcarts. Before 
introduction into the forge, the ore was roasted to remove 
water. 

Despite definite description of the plant as a bloomery, 
there is a possibility that there may also have been a blast 
furnace, for Swank states that the stack was built into the 
hillside to facilitate loading from the top.* This procedure 
was followed only in blast furnaces, never in bloomeries, 
which are charged from below. However, the product is 
described as bar iron, and there is no mention of castings. 
The plant was in operation at least as late as 1825, for it 
tested samples of ore for Thomas James and Samuel Massey 
prior to the construction of the Maramec ironworks in 1826.* 
It must certainly have closed before 1840, for it is not listed 
in the census for that year.*7 From the standpoint of pro- 
duction and size of market, the plant was unimportant, but 


%2Report of the Geological Survey of the State of Missouri, Including Field 
Work of 18738-1874, p. 15. 

83wank, History of the Manufacture of Iron in All Ages, p. 333. 

“Personal interview, August 1940, with Hudson Kerruish, mining engineer 
of Sullivan. “ 

Swank, History of the Manufacture of Iron in All Ages, p. 333. 

*Tbid., p. 335. 
S77 bid. 
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it is significant as the first furnace established in the interior 
of the State to work the ores of the central ore district (Figure 
1). By so doing, it aroused interest in this area and accelerated 
its settlement and development. 

The third ironworks in Missouri, the Springfield furnace, 
was established in 1823** on what is now called Furnace creek 
about 6 miles south of Potosi in Washington county®® by 
Eversol, John Perry, and Martin Ruggles.“ The plant con- 
sisted of a blast furnace, a forge, and a machine shop.“ The 
forge, referred to in the record books of the company as 
C. C. forge,“ possibly meaning Caledonia chaffery, was 
located 5 miles south of the furnace at the town of Caledonia.“ 
A prospectus of the Missouri iron company published in 
1837 described the plant as consisting of a small furnace and 
one forge with a bloom forge promised for 1838.“ Probably 
this latter was never built, for it is not represented on the 
Hutawa map nor listed in the census of 1840.“ Little is 
known of the organization of the Springfield enterprise, but 
it is safe to assume that, because of its remote location, it 
was operated as an iron plantation. The record books of the 
furnace indicate that the company owned the general store. 
They further show that 96 per cent of the employees were of 
English descent, whereas less than 1 per cent were French. 
This strongly suggests that the ironworks community was a 
self-contained unit having relatively little contact with the 
neighboring French settlements. It is probable that most 
of the men were experienced ironworkers brought from some 
eastern state by the owners of the plant. 

Labor at the Springfield furnace was paid according to 
the rates prevailing at the time, most of the men receiving 
$0.50 to $1.00 per day but some making as much as $2.00. 





387 bid., Pp. 334. 

**Hutawa, Edward, Sectional Map of the State of Missouri, Compiled from 
United States Surveys and Other Sources, 1844. 

“Swank, History of the Manufacture of Iron in All Ages, p. 334. 

“Missouri Republican (St. Louis), November 25, 1828, p. 4: Advertise- 
ment of John Perry and company. 

“Springfield Furnace Ledger, January 22, 1835. (Manuscript in the library 
of the State Historical Society of Missouri, Columbia.) 

“Hutawa, Sectional Map of the State of Missouri . . . 1844. 

“Swank, History of the Manufacture of Iron in All Ages, p. 334. 
“1did., p. 335. 
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Woodcutters received 3714 cents per cord for their work, 
and charcoal burners 2% cents per bushel. Foundrymen 
engaged in molding were paid on the basis of $0.09 per 
pound.” 

In 1835, pig iron was valued on the company books at 1 
cent per pound or slightly less, and blooms at 2% cents; 
anconies sold at 6 cents and bar iron at 10 cents. Iron was 
hauled from the furnace to the forge at a cost of $1.25 a 
long ton (2,240 pounds) which materially increased the cost of 
production. Also hauling charges to markets (locations not 
stated) were $7.15, $8.00, and $8.40 a long ton. The lower 
price was probably for freight to Ste. Genevieve about 40 
miles east by way of Caledonia and Farmington, and the 
higher for freight to St. Louis, 66 miles north via Hillsboro, 
House springs, and the Gravois road. 

In consideration of the transportation charges, it is 
obvious that only relatively valuable products, such as bar 
iron, anconies, and castings, could be sold at a profit. This 
is borne out by the advertisements of John Perry*’ and his 
St. Louis agents, Lane, Knox, and company,** which state 
that the Springfield furnace was in ful! operation and was 
making a wide variety of products. These included bar iron, 
hollow cast ware, fire dogs, wagon boxes, backs, and jambs 
for fireplaces, steamboat grates, window sills, sugar and other 
rollers, cylinders, and steam pipes. The advertisements also 
called attention to the addition of a machine shop to the 
Springfield establishment for the manufacture and repair of 
steam and other machinery. Thus Springfield was the first 
plant in Missouri to attempt to meet the needs of the new 
State for all types of iron supplies and equipment. It has 
also the distinction of producing in May, 1825, the first bar 
of iron made from pig metal west of the Mississippi.“ 

The output of the Springfield furnace was never great, as 
indicated by the small amounts of material mentioned in the 
Ledger. However, the plant flourished from 1823 until 


“Springfield Furnace Ledger, May 30, 1835. 

47 Missouri Republican, November 25, 1828, p. 4. 

“Jbid., December 23, 1828, p. 3. 

“Swank, History of the Manufacture of Iron in All Ages, p. 334. 
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1841, when, following the panic of 1837, sales began to slacken. 
From this time until the closing of the works shortly after 
November 11, 1842, when the last transaction was recorded,*° 
business decreased steadily. At present the only sign of the 
former existence of the Springfield furnace is the slag heaps. 
The stack and other masonry have been removed by residents 
of the vicinity for use in building. 


The Maramec ironworks, or Massey’s, as it is frequently 
called, was the next plant to be constructed and is recognized 
as the first of the pioneer furnaces in Missouri to attain an 
output worthy of mention. During its period of activity, 
it exerted a strong influence upon the development of trans- 
portation routes and settlements in southern Missouri and 
left an impression upon the road pattern and forests of that 
area which remains even today. Because of the significance 
of the Maramec ironworks and because the records con- 
cerning it are more nearly complete than are those for any 
other early furnace in the State, it will be discussed here at 
some length. 


Thomas James and Samuel Massey of Ohio™ established 
the ironworks at Maramec spring about 6 miles southeast of 
the town of St. James in Phelps county in the spring of 1827” 
upon land purchased from the government on June 14, 1826." 
By November, 1827, the work of construction was well 
advanced,™ but apparently there were delays, for the plant 





Springfleld Furnace Ledger, November 11, 1842. 

5lKinsey, E. R., notes on the ‘Old Iron Works at Maramec Spring’’ accom- 
panied by a letter from Kinsey dated June 30, 1937, to Mrs. Nettie Beauregard. 
(Miscellaneous manuscript collection, library of the Missouri Historical Society, 
St. Louis.) Kinsey in recounting conversations with William James in 1902, 
writes that the interest of James and Massey in establishing an iron furnace 
at Maramec spring began when a deputation of Indians on their way to Wash- 
ington told James, a banker and ironworks owner of Chillicothe, Ohio, of an 
iron ore deposit near a large spring in Missouri. This incident probably took 
place in 1825, at which time a group of Cherokees, Shawnees, Delawares, and 
other Indians were traveling to Washington in the company of Pierre Menard, 
subagent. 

Letter from William Clark, dated January 11, 1825, to Thomas L. Mc- 
Kenney. (Original manuscript among Indian Office records in National 
Archives building, Washington, D. C.) 

52 Missouri Intelligencer (Fayette), November 9, 1827, p. 2. 

‘8gchultz, Gerald, Early History of the Northern Ozarks, p. 128. 

“Missouri Intelligencer, November 9, 1827, p. 2. 
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was not completed until January, 1829." It did not operate 
until April 9, 1829, for on this date the account books of the 
furnace record the first production, the molding of two pipes.* 

The site chosen for the plant offered the advantages of 
good hematite ore, water power from the Maramec spring, 
limestone for use as a flux, and above all, an adequate supply 
of hardwood timber for charcoal. On the other hand, it was 
remote from markets and without good transportation 
facilities. This disadvantage was not serious at first as the 
market was chiefly local®’ with slight competition. In 1826, 
the only two ironworks operating in Missouri, the primitive 
Harrison-Reeves bloomery and the small Springfield furnace 
(Figures 1 and 2), were unable to meet the demand; and the 
numerous plants of Pennsylvania, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
although well equipped, did not offer serious competition west 
of the Mississippi river because of high shipping costs. Other 
disadvantages of the location were not to become apparent 
until improved transportation brought increased competition 
and necessitated the modernization of the plant. Then it 
was found that the flow of the spring, although sufficient to 
operate a small furnace, was at times inadequate for a large 
one.*® Also, when low-cost coal and coke furnaces were 
established, the Maramec, far from deposits of coal, was 
unable to adopt the newer and more economical process. 
Ultimately, after many years, these unfavorable factors of 
location helped to render operations unprofitable and con- 
tributed to the failure of the venture. 

As previously intimated, the Maramec ironworks was 
organized as an iron plantation similar to those of eighteenth 
century Pennsylvania. All lands, buildings, and equipment 
belonged to the partners, Massey and James, and the estab- 
lishment had many of the characteristics of a feudal manor. 
In the early stages, however, the Maramec was much less 


Swank, History of the Manufacture of Iron in All Ages, p. 335. 

%faramec Ironworks Waste Book, April 9, 1829. 

'’Parker, Missouri as it is in 1867, p. 352. 

'8Personal interview, September 1938, with Thomas Veach, resident of 
St. James, former woodcutting contractor. 

*Bining, Pennsyloanian Iron Manufacture in the Eighteenth Century, 
pp. 29 ff. 
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pretentious than were similar estates in eastern United States 
despite the fact that it included a minimum of 10,000 acres 
of timber land.* 

The term of activity of the Maramec ironworks may be 
divided into two periods. During the first, from 1827 through 
1856, the plant was small but it constituted an important 
center of settlement in a new country. It was a market for 
farm produce and the focus of roads which were built to it 
from all directions. Also it was a potential source of freight 
upon which the builders of the Southwest Branch of the 
Pacific railroad counted to help make their projected road 
profitable. In the second period from 1857 to 1875, Maramec 
after having been enlarged and improved™ produced a larger 
output. 

The first really powerful blowing engine for blast furnaces 
was designed in 1852, and one of this type was installed at 
Maramec only five years later. Despite this, however, it 
rapidly lost its importance as a focal point of settlement and 
transportation. The railroad which reached St. James in 
1860 gave the ironworks access to a large market but at the 
same time introduced competition with more efficient plants 
located nearer the principal centers of population. As early 
as 1858, the Maramec, still making bar iron by the old method 
under the trip hammer, was brought into competition with 
five rolling mills in St. Louis® and with six blast furnaces in 
Missouri (Figure 2), including a new hot blast stack at Iron 
Mountain which was much more efficient than the cold blast 
at Maramec. Once adequate transportation to the east was 
established, competition became keen, and improvements in 
equipment and methods used in England and to a lesser 
extent in the eastern part of the United States were introduced 
in rapid succession by those furnaces which were able to 
change. The Maramec, however, was unable to keep up 
with the rapid advances and declined until along with several 
other Missouri furnaces it closed during the Jay Cooke panic. 


Parker, Missouri as it is in 1867, p. 353. 

lTbid. 

Goodale, Chronology of Iron and Steel, p. 135. 

“Swank, History of the Manufacture of Iron in All Ages, p. 336. 
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In the early period of its history, the Maramec furnace 
probably had a capacity of only 9 tons per day.“ This would 
make it somewhat below the 14-ton average of the furnaces 
in the Hanging Rock district of Ohio and Kentucky® which 
were of similar type. Besides the furnace, the plant included 
three forges—refinery, ancony, and chaffery—and a grist 
mill (Figure 3) and a sawmill,™ the site of which has not 
been located. The ancony forge had two fires, the chaffery 
had one,* and the refinery forge probably had two if it con- 
formed to the usual plan of the early ironworks.** Each 
forge was operated by a separate undershot wooden water 
wheel which drove both a trip hammer and a blower. The 
hammers of the ancony and chaffery forges were of the spring 
pole type and the refinery hammer may have been similar, 
although no evidence has been found. The heads and other 
iron parts of hammers of the ancony and chaffery forges are 
still on the site. 

Photographs taken about 1908 by Phil Kraher of Cherry 
Valley, Missouri, show that the blowers of the chaffery and 
refinery forges each consisted of two cylinders, or “tubs,” of 
wooden staves about 8 feet in diameter® in which moved loose- 
fitting pistons of the same construction. These pistons were 
connected to a walking beam which, like the hammer, was 
actuated by a cam on the water wheel shaft. The water 
wheels were of wood and from photographs appear to have 
been about 10 feet in diameter’ and wide in proportion in 
order to develop adequate power despite the low efficiency 
of the undershot wheels. Nothing remains of the original 
furnace nor of the blowing engine which provided its blast, 





“Stevens, Walter B., Centennial History of Missouri, Vol. II, p. 366. 
Stevens gives the capacity as 9 tons a week, but this evidently was an error. 

Stout, Wilbur, ‘The Charcoal] Iron Industry of the Hanging Rock Iron 
District, Its Influence on the Early Development of the Ohio Valley” in Ohio 
Archeological and Historical Quarterly, Vol. XLII, No. 1 (January, 1933), 
pp. 75-78. 

% Missouri Intelligencer, November 9, 1827, p. 2. 

8’Parker, Missouri as it is in 1867, p. 353. 

Bining, Pennsyloanian Iron Manufacture in the Eighteenth Century, p. 78. 

®*Personal interview, August 1938, with Otto McDole, resident of Maramec 
spring, whose father operated the chaffery forge. 

Photographs by Phil Kraher of Cherry Valley, Missouri, 1908, made 
available by Herman Gibson of St. James. 
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as this part of the equipment was completely changed during 
the rebuilding in 1857. 

The operation of a plant the size of the Maramec re- 
quired approximately 100 men™ of whom about seventy-five 
were probably married and lived near the furnace. Of the 
others, some boarded and the remainder were woodcutters 
and charcoal burners who lived at some distance from the 
plant. Hence, the settlement of Maramec spring may 
reasonably be assumed to have included some seventy-five 
cabins in addition to the store, the buildings connected with 
the furnace (Figure 3), and several barns for the housing of 
crops and livestock. On this basis, the population must have 
been around 375. The cabins were not grouped compactly 
but spread over the surrounding hills to a distance of 2 miles 
or so from the furnace.” Only two cabins remain from the 
early years of operation, and both of these are of the double- 
pen, square-log type with open passages separating the two 
rooms. These were the better grade of house, one having 
been occupied by the ironmaster and the other by one of the 
forgemen, a highly paid employee. Some of the other cabins 
had one room, as indicated by the location of the stones which 
supported the structures. 

From the beginning of the early period until 1844, Samuel 
Massey was in charge of the plant and Thomas James, the 
other partner, remained in Chillicothe, Ohio, to manage his 
ironworks and banking interest in that vicinity.” In 1843 
James began to purchase Massey’s share of the Maramec 
property,” and in 1844" he sent his son William, then 19 


“Stout, ‘‘The Charcoal Iron Industry of the Hanging Rock Iron District,” 
p. 75. 

72Personal interview, August 1938, with G. A. Miiller, St. James, former 
storekeeper at Steelville. 

Kinsey in his letter to Mrs. Nettie Beauregard refers to William James’ 
ironworking and banking interests in Ohio. 

Swank, in History of the Manufacture of Iron in All Ages, p. 304, says that 
Thomas James in partnership with Andrew Ellison and Archibald Paull built 
the Brush creek furnace in Adams county, Ohio, in 1813. The plant operated 
at least as late as 1837. 

“Crawford County Deed Record, Book B, p. 247: Warranty deed, Samuel 
Massey to Thomas James, dated July 20, 1843, and filed for recording, July 
23, 1843. (Original in Crawford county courthouse, Steelville.) 

History of Laclede, Camden, Dallas, Webster, Wright, Tezas, Pulaski, 
Phelps and Dent Counties, Missouri, p. 628. 
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years of age,” to manage the ironworks. William James 
managed the establishment from that time until its closing 
in 1876.7" Assisting him were his brothers, Anvil, Lewis, 
and Edwin James. 

The plant operated according to the general practices 
in both Ohio and Missouri. Most of the workmen were paid 
by the day or month, the wages varying from $10.00 a month 
for the services of a slave’® to $1.00 a day for high-grade 
labor.7* Probably, as at the Springfield furnace, some of the 
skilled workmen received as much as $2.00 a day. In the 
case of the woodcutters and charcoal burners, compensation 
was based upon output, the rates being 374% cents per cord 
for wood and 3 or 4 cents a bushel for charcoal.* Workers 
received their pay in ironworks scrip which passed as currency 
both among the employees and the people of the surrounding 
countryside. The woodcutters were gangs of men who 
worked principally during the winter and who usually lived 
away from the settlement for six months at a time.“ Cord- 
wood was produced by the cut-over method mostly on com- 
pany-owned land, hauled on ox sleds, picked up by wagons, 
and assembled for the charcoal burners who worked in the 
summer.® The wood choppers were credited for the wood,* 
and the charcoal burners were charged for the wood they 
received but were later credited for the charcoal upon de- 
livery. 

Charcoal was made by the old method of piling oak and 
hickory cordwood on a leveled piece of ground 40 to 50 feet 
in diameter, covering this with earth, and igniting the pile 
through openings left for the purpose. When the fire was 
well started, a large opening or chimney at the top of the 
pile was plugged and the air admitted through small vents. 


William James was born March 30, 1823, according to the inscription on 
his cenotaph in the cemetery at St. James. 

History of Laclede, Camden, Dallas, Webster, Wright, Texas, Pulaski, 
Phelps and Dent Counties, Missouri, p. 628. Smallwood, personal interview, 
August 1938. 
78Msaramec Ironworks Waste Book, August 1827. 

Tbid., March 21, 1835. 

8°71 bid. 

81Miiller, personal interview, August 1938. 

82g mallwood, personal interview, August 1938. 

83 Maramec Ironworks Waste Book. 
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At the end of twelve to twenty days of burning, the charcoal 
was removed a little at a time and quenched in water, the 
remainder being carefully covered to prevent its bursting 
into flame.“ In charcoal making, second growth timber 6 
to 12 inches in diameter was preferred. Larger pieces were 
split to produce uniform burning.™ This old method of pre- 
paration was wasteful both because of the difficulty in regulat- 
ing combustion and because of the loss of valuable by-products, 
such as wood alcohol. The finished product was hauled to 
the plant promptly and placed in the charcoal shed, as ex- 
posure to moisture would cause rapid deterioration. 

A good grade of hematite ore was mined by open-pit 
methods in a large sink hole deposit located only 7/10 of a 
mile from the furnace and was carried downhill to the plant 
in wagons. Large lumps were broken with hammers, and 
small pieces preventing the passage of air through the charge 
in the furnace were discarded. No preliminary roasting of 
the hematite ore (anhydrous iron oxide) was necessary as was 
the case with the limonite (hydrous iron oxide) used at the 
Harrison-Reeves bloomery. 

Assuming that the efficiency of the furnace corresponded 
to the average in the Hanging Rock district of Ohio and 
Kentucky, about 215 bushels of charcoal were required to 
produce one ton of pig iron,® and additional fuel was con- 
sumed to convert the pig iron into anconies and finished bars. 
As in all cold blast furnaces, only one heat was run per day. 
According to the practice in other ironworks of the day, the 
pig iron from the furnace was heated in the refinery forge, 
hammered into wrought iron, then reheated in the ancony 
forge, and worked to rough bars or anconies. Finally, the 
anconies were heated again in the chaffery forge and hammered 
into bars of the desired dimensions. 

The product was sold in various forms. Bar iron brought 
the best price, 54% cents per pound by the thousand at the 


“stout, ‘‘The Charcoal Iron Industry of the Hanging Rock Iron District,” 
p. 88. 

Information obtained during personal visits to Hardwood charcoal com- 
pany, Steelville, July 1940. 

Stout, ‘‘The Charcoal Iron Industry of the Hanging Rock Iron District,”’ 
p. 85. 
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plant or 64 cents at the store of H. A. Massie*’ in St. Louis.** 
Blooms also were sold, some being shipped as far as Pitts- 
burgh and Cincinnati.** Probably some anconies were sold 
to customers who did not require iron of definite size and shape. 
As pig iron sold for about 1 cent per pound,* it could not 
stand the 1)4-cent transportation charge to St. Louis by 
wagon.” It was either converted into some form of wrought 
iron or into castings, such as kettles, Dutch ovens, stoves, 
fireplace backs, cannon balls, and after 1850, railroad equip- 
ment. 

Transportation of the bulk of the product was the chief 
problem confronting the Maramec during the early period of 
its existence. Kettles, stoves, and similar castings as well as 
some of the iron bars sold at the plant® and the customers 
hauled them away in their wagons.% However, the com- 
pany was forced to ship the blooms and the remainder of the 
bar iron. As the plant was located on a tributary of the 
Meramec river at a point where the stream is little more than 
a creek, shipping was impracticable, except during high 
water when some iron could be floated down to the Mis- 
sissippi on flatboats.™ 

To the west, another outlet developed by way of the 
Springfield or Wire road® to the Gasconade river, a distance 
of 33 miles (Figure 1).% This route was followed occasionally 
in transporting the blooms to the eastern market, the iron 
being loaded on boats*’ at Massey’s farm near Arlington and 
shipped downstream. In the early days, most of the bar iron 


8’ Missouri Republican, July 7, 1829: Notice that H. A. Massie married 
Nancy Massey, daughter of Samuel Massey, on June 22, 1829. 

88 Missouri Intelligencer, April 9, 1830, p. 1. 

®*parker, Missouri as it is in 1867, p. 352. 

Springfield Furnace Ledger, January 26, 1835, p. 31; March 5, 1835, p. 55. 

"Maramec Ironworks Waste Book, November 19, 1827. 

Smallwood, personal interview, August 1938. 

% Wetmore, Alphonso, Gazetteer of the State of Missouri, p. 69. 

“Parker, Missouri as it is in 1867, p. 352. 

%The Wire road was so called because it ran parallel to the telegraph line. 

The roads represented are those shown on the Sectional Map of Missouri 
by Sidney E. Morse and Samuel Breese, St. Louis, 1844, with details of routes 
added by John T. Fiala and Edward Haren, Jr., and on A New Sectional Map 
of Missouri by John T. Fiala, St. Louis, 1860. The roads are also sketched 
from the author's personal reconnaissance made 1938-1940. 

parker, Missouri as it is in 1867, p. 352; Wetmore, Gazetteer of the State 
of Missouri, p. 69. 
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went by way of the Wire road 115 miles to St. Louis. The 
cost was high and the round trip by ox wagon must have re- 
quired twelve to twenty days depending upon road con- 
ditions, but the service was much more dependable than that 
afforded by high-water navigation on the Gasconade and 
Meramec rivers. During the 1840s and 1850s, most of the 
blooms and bars were hauled over the Iron road to Hermann, 
75 miles north on the Missouri river (Figure 1), and shipped 
from there by steamboat. This route remained the principal 
outlet until the railroad reached St. James in 1860. 

The need of the Maramec ironworks for transportation 
was a critical factor in the development of the road system 
of south central Missouri. Previous to the establishment of 
the plant, the roads were few and mostly primitive, but 
settlement had reached the point where improved means of 
communication were needed. Maramec, with its promise of 
industrial greatness for Missouri, supplied the incentive for a 
wave of public improvements and resulted in the establish- 
ment of roads leading to the plant from all directions. From 
1839 to 1855, at least nine acts passed by the Missouri State 
legislature, six of them in 1841, approved roads to connect 
Maramec with neighboring towns and transportation routes. 
These acts provided for the establishment or improvement of 
the State roads: 

1. From the Maramec ironworks to Jefferson City 
(Figure 1).** 

2. From the Maramec ironworks to the Missouri river 
at Hermann. 

3. “From Massey’s Iron Works in a direction to St. 
Louis so as to intersect the State road leading from Roger’s 
Old Town, west, at a point on the most direct route to St. 
Louis.””!° 

4. From Ste. Genevieve by Farmington and Caledonia 
to the Maramec ironworks.! 

5. From the Maramec ironworks to Springfield.’ 





%7aws of the State of Missouri, 10th G. A., Ist Sess., 1838-39, p. 261. 
*Tbid., 11th G. A., 1st Sess., 1840-41, p. 242. 

10 Tbid., p. 243. 

Wl? bid., p. 244. 

102 7 bid. 
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6. From Hermann to the Maramec ironworks ‘‘to 
intersect the State road from the Missouri River to Massey’s 
Iron Works at the most convenient point.’ 

7. From Jefferson City to the Maramec ironworks.'™ 

8. From the Maramec ironworks ‘‘to intersect the State 
road leading from Jefferson City to Batesville in Arkansas, 
at, or near the Lick Settlement in the county of Shannon.’’! 

9. From the end of the Gravois macadamized road at 
the St. Louis-Jefferson county line to Steelville.1 

Once these roads were constructed, they became the 
loci of towns and frontier farmsteads. Newly established 
road intersections were of especial importance in localizing 
settlement, and many ultimately developed into minor trad- 
ing centers. 

Ironworks other than the Maramec had little influence 
upon road development in Missouri. The Springfield furnace, 
the only important plant erected earlier, was located in a 
region already supplied with transportation, and all plants 
built later than the Maramec (Figure 2) inherited a pre- 
established road pattern (Figure 1). Also, the furnaces 
built after 1858 for the most part shipped their product by 
rail and therefore had little need for roads. 

The Maramec, during its second period of activity from 
1857 to 1876, began to lose some of the characteristics which 
had marked it as an iron plantation. It still retained its semi- 
feudal paternalistic organization, but as a result of railroad 
transportation it became less self-sufficient and began to 
resemble somewhat the isolated “company towns” of the 
present day. In 1857, William James rebuilt and greatly 
improved the ironworks!” in anticipation of the enlarged 
market which the Southwestern Branch of the Pacific rail- 
road, then under construction, would open. To operate the 
enlarged plant, at least 150 men were necessary.'% 


13 Tbid., p. 246. 

147 bid. 

16 Tbid., 12th G. A., Ist Sess., 1842-43, p. 327. 

16 7did., 18th G. A., Ist Sess., 1854-55, p. 660. 

107Parker, Missouri as it is in 1867, p. 353. 

1086S§tout, ‘‘The Charcoal Iron Industry of the Hanging Rock Iron District,’ 
p. 82. 
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Thus, the population of the Maramec spring settlement 
increased to somewhat more than 500 and the number of 
cabins to about 100. The ironworks after alteration appeared 
as on the map (Figure 3). Some of the old-style equipment, 
the spring-pole hammers of the ancony and chaffery, and the 
“tub” blowers of all the forges were retained,’°® but a new 
cold blast furnace of 14 tons daily capacity replaced the 
earlier 9-ton stack."° In addition, a powerful blowing engine 
of cast iron with two cylinders of 30-inch bore and 6-foot 
stroke was installed. This blower, manufactured in Pitts- 
burgh and shipped by river to Hermann and thence to Mara- 
mec over the Iron road," had been invented only five years 
before.” Its use increased the efficiency of operation and 
reduced the fuel consumption, it was claimed, to 110 bushels 
of charcoal per ton of pig iron produced."* This figure appears 
somewhat low in view of the average fuel consumption of 215 
bushels per ton in the cold blast furnaces of the Hanging 
Rock district.“ A new trip hammer from Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, which with its anvil packed for shipment weighed 
10,901 pounds,"* replaced the smaller hammer of the refinery 
forge. Five fires were required to heat the iron for it instead 
of the usual two."* 


Briefly, after its rebuilding, the Maramec was a first- 
class ironworks when compared with other cold blast plants 
producing hammered iron. In theory, its annual production 
was 6,000 tons of pig,” but shutdowns for repairs probably 
reduced the output to 4,000 tons. Even this is much above 
the average production of 2,000 tons for furnaces of its size,"!* 
but the difference may be accounted for by the improved 


10°Photographs by Phil Kraher. 

parker, Missouri as it is in 1867, p. 353. 

ilLetter from E. R. Kinsey to Mrs. Nettie Beauregard. 

12Goodale, Chronology of Iron and Steel, p. 135. 

U8Parker, Missouri as it is in 1867, p. 353. 

14gtout, ‘‘The Charcoal Iron Industry of the Hanging Rock Iron District,"’ 
p. 82. 

5 Maramec Ironworks Waste Book, May 10, 1829. 

USBining, Pennsylvanian Iron Manufacture in the Eighteenth Century, p. 78. 

Scharf, History of Saint Louis City and County, Vol. II, p. 1273. 

U8stout, ‘The Charcoal Iron Industry of the Hanging Rock Iron District,”’ 
p. 82. 
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blower and the freedom from ice trouble resulting from the 
use of spring water. 

It would seem that with its new equipment Maramec’s 
chances of success were excellent, but the rehabilitated plant 
was obsolete from the beginning. Improved methods of iron 
manufacture had already been introduced in Missouri and 
were spreading rapidly. In 1853, construction was begun 
on a hot blast furnace at Iron Mountain,"* and before 1857 
four rolling mills had been established in St. Louis.”° Also 
the fuel and the ore upon which modern iron and steel manu- 
facture is based had been introduced into the eastern market. 
As early as 1842, the first shipment of Connellsville coke from 
Pennsylvania reached Cincinnati, and in 1855 the opening 
of the Sault Ste. Marie canal made possible the exploitation 
of the tremendous low-cost iron ore deposits of the Lake 
Superior district.” 

Despite increasing competition, the Maramec prospered 
for a time. William James built first a comfortable frame 
house overlooking the plant and later a pretentious mansion 
in nearby Jamestown, now St. James. This prosperity con- 
tinued so long as there was demand for the high grade but 
expensive hammered charcoal iron which the plant produced. 
By the late 1860s, however, rolled iron from the coke furnaces 
had gained general acceptance, and the Maramec’s output 
became increasingly difficult to sell. 

The result of competition is shown by the change in the 
character of the product. During the 1860s, after the coming 
of the railroad, the plant began to ship pig iron in considerable 
quantities in addition to the usual bars, blooms, and castings." 
This change was made possible by improved transportation 
but was also a concession to the superiority of the rolling mills 
of St. Louis and eastern cities. Pig iron was made at the 
Maramec because of the availability of charcoal and then 


1%Cobb, Henry, ‘‘Manufacture of Missouri Iron” in Western Journal and 
Civilian, Vol. XI, old series, and Vol. V, new series (February, 1854), p. 370. 

2°Swank, History of the Manufacture of Iron in All Ages, p. 336. 

21Goodale, Chronology of Iron and Steel. 

1227, ake Superior Iron Ores, compiled by the Lake Superior iron ore associa- 
tion, 1938, p. 17. 

3) iller, personal interview, August 1938. 
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shipped to the cities for conversion into bars and sheets of 
iron and steel. Much less charcoal is needed for refining and 
reheating than for the original smelting; hence, it was prac- 
ticable to ship both the pig iron and the fuel to the cities. 
Inasmuch as the shipping of pig iron to other plants de- 
prived the Maramec of potential profits, William James in 
the early 1870s began to modernize the ironworks a second 
time by installing a rolling mill and hot blast. No additional 
power could be obtained from the spring and therefore plans 
were made to use steam. Two large boilers were purchased 
and a masonry pier was built beside the furnace to support 
them almost at the level of the top of the stack.“ The 
boilers, which were to be fired with unburned gases drawn 
from the furnace, presumably were long but small in diameter. 
One end would have rested on the pier, the other on the slag 
heap (Figure 1). A steam engine also was purchased, but 
never installed because of the closing of the plant in November, 
1876, as a result of the Jay Cooke panic. In 1878, William 
James was forced into bankruptcy by a demand for the re- 
demption of several thousand dollars worth of ironworks 
scrip held by James R. Bowman of St. James. The furnace 
and lands were saved, but James transferred operations to 
his new property, the Ozark furnace.”* Shortly thereafter, 
John and Mike Brewer, former charcoal burners, with Ben 
Fowler as foundryman, undertook to reopen the plant on a 
small scale.“7 Because the blower was in bad condition, 
they relined the furnace to reduce its capacity. However, 
their meagre supply of charcoal was soon exhausted and, after 
a few kettles had been cast, the plant was closed permanently. 
During the forty-seven years of its operations, the 
Maramec ironworks wrought a profound change in the forests 
of the surrounding area. Thousands of acres of land, in- 
cluding some tracts as far as 14 miles from the plant, were cut 
over at least twice to provide charcoal for the furnace.”* 
Unfortunately, cutting not only removed the larger timber 


14g mallwood, personal interview, August 1938. 
15 7bid. 

167 bid. 

127Veach, personal interview, September 1938. 
28M iller, personal interview, August 1938. 
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but also caused a decrease in the percentage of some of the 
better timber trees which did not sprout readily. Thus, the 
Maramec, like the other charcoal furnaces, has contributed to 
our present serious problem of forest conservation. 

Among the ironworks which formerly flourished in Mis- 
souri, Maramec is in the best state of preservation. Due to 
the interest and care of the James family, the masonry has 
been maintained and many of the metal parts of the machinery 
remain both on the surface and buried beneath alluvium 
deposited by past floods. In view of this fact and because 
of the importance of the plant in the history and geography 
of the State, it would seem that the old Maramec ironworks is 
most worthy of preservation and, if possible, of restoration to 
its original condition. 


(To be continued) 
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THE SCHOOL LAW OF 1853, ITS ORIGIN AND 
AUTHORS 


BY HOWARD I. MCKEE 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The Missouri school law of 1853 marked the beginning 
of the use of State revenue for public schools. It set the 
precedent which gave the public schools of Missouri more 
than $13,000,000 in 1940, or one-third of the State revenue. 
The first important milestone in early school legislation, this 
law marked the beginning of State supervision of schools and 
provided for the re-establishment of a separate office of state 
superintendent of schools with: a definition of his duties. 
Moreover, this noted act, of which John W. Kelly and David 
H. Hickman were the two most persistent advocates, ended 
thirty-three years of ineffectual experimenting with school 
legislation and gave the State a workable public school system. 

As early as 1811, nine years before Missouri became a 
state, the Federal government set aside the sixteenth section 
of land in every township in the territory of Louisiana for the 
support of schools in the township.! Early legislatures of the 
territories of Louisiana and Missouri gave some attention to 
the problem of education. Ste. Genevieve academy was in- 
corporated on June 21, 1808,? and Potosi academy on January 
30, 1817.3 On this later date, too, a board of trustees for 
superintending the schools of the town of St. Louis was in- 
corporated.‘ 


1U. S. Statutes at Large, Vol. II, p. 621. This Federal act, adopted Feb- 
ruary 15, 1811, reserved from sale the land in section 16 in each township in 
the territory of Louisiana for the support of schools. One township was also 
set aside for the support of a seminary of learning and salt springs and certain 
adjoining lands were reserved for the benefit of the various states in the terri- 
tory. In the 1830s, Missouri obtained permission to sell these lands, and by 
act of the general assembly on February 6, 1837, the proceeds were to be used 
in the support of schools in the various townships. 

2Laws of the Territory of Louisiana, 1808, pp. 267-70. 

Acts Passed by the General Assembly of the Territory of Missouri, 1816-17, 
pp. 62, 70. 

‘Territorial Laws of Missouri, Vol. I, pp. 521-22. This board was created 
more for the purpose of managing and directing the use of the lands granted 
for schools under the act of Congress of June 13, 1812, than for the develop- 
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Missouri's first constitution carried the provision that 
schools and the means of education should forever be en- 
couraged. The general assembly was authorized to found 
one or more schools in each township and to preserve and 
improve the lands which had been granted by the Federal 
government for the township schools and for a seminary. 
The poor were to be taught free.’ 


In recognition of these responsibilities, the general 
assembly on December 6, 1820, adopted ‘‘An act to prevent 
waste on school lands.” This initial measure provided for a 
board of five commissioners in each county to manage the 
township school lands. All moneys accruing from the school 
lands were to be placed in the county treasury to be appro- 
priated for the use of schools at the order of the general 
assembly.® In this first school law adopted by the State of 
Missouri is found the beginning of local control of the town- 
ship schools in the State. 


Dating from this first session of the general assembly, 
every succeeding session for more than half a century at- 
tempted to legislate in some way an improvement in the school 
situation in Missouri. The laws passed generally dealt with 
the management and use of the township school fund. In 
1825, 1835, and 1839, attempts were made to establish com- 
prehensive school codes. 


The first legal provision for taxing property for the sup- 
port of schools in Missouri was contained in a law of January 
17, 1825.7. This law, which may justly be regarded as Mis- 
souri’s first school code, provided that whenever the expenses 


ment of a city school system. See U.S. Statutes at Large, Vol. II, pp. 740-50. 
This Federal act reserved for the benefit of schools the lands in Portage des 
Sioux, St. Charles, St. Louis, St. Ferdinand, Carondelet, Ste. Genevieve, and 
other towns in the territory of Missouri which had not been cultivated, claimed, 
or reserved prior to December 20, 1803, provided the lots reserved should not 
exceed one-twentieth part of the lands included in a general survey of each 
town or village. The story goes that Thomas R. Riddick, an influential citizen 
of St. Louis and later one of the framers of Missouri's first constitution, rode 
his horse from St. Louis to Washington to lobby for this bill. Edward Hemp- 
stead, Missouri's territorial delegate in Congress, although unable to vote, 
worked hard for its adoption. 

5Constitution of the State of Missouri, 1820, Article VI, p. 14. 

® Acts of the First General Assembly of the State of Missouri, 1820, p. 80. 

7Revised Statutes of the State of Missouri, 1825, Vol. II, pp. 711-20. 
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attending any school in a district should exceed the amount 
appropriated in the district, then on the petition of two- 
thirds of the householders the board of trustees was em- 
powered to levy a school tax on the property of all those in 
the district having children to educate. The tax was to be 
apportioned according to the number of children each house- 
holder had attending school. It also made the founding of 
schools optional with the inhabitants of the district, but failed 
to make adequate provision for financing the building of 
schoolhouses. Since this law provided no authority for com- 
pelling the townships to comply with its provisions, few 
schools were established.* The general inadequacy of the code 
was undoubtedly responsible for much of the school legislation 
of the next ten years. 

In the period between 1825 and 1835, every general 
assembly attempted to improve the legal provisions for 
managing and using the township or the seminary school 
funds. The growing interest in education was also evidenced 
in the volume of special legislation for private schools. St. 
Mary’s seminary at the Barrens in Perry county was given 
the right to confer A. B. and A. M. degrees on December 13, 
1830.° A similar right was conferred upon Marion college in 
Marion county on January 15, 1831,!° and on December 28, 
1832, St. Louis university, the first university in the United 
States west of the Mississippi river, was incorporated.” 

The location of other private academies and colleges in- 
corporated during this period is also indicative of a growing 
interest in education. Fayette academy in Howard county 
was incorporated on February 12, 1825, Charotte seminary 
in Montgomery county on January 15, 1831, Palmyra academy 
in Marion county on January 18, 1831, Columbia college in 
Boone county on February 11, 1833, Lincoln academy in 
Lincoln county on January 24, 1835, Independence academy 
in Jackson county on February 11, 1835, Pickney academy in 
Warren county on February 17, 1835, and Howard college in 
Howard county on March 16, 1835. 





8Fair, Eugene, Public Administration in Missouri, p. 91. 

*Laws of the State of Missouri, 6th G. A., Ist Sess., 1831-32, p. 94. 
TDdid., p. 18. 

UJdid., 7th G. A., Ist Sess., 1832-33, p. 42. 
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Governor Miller in his biennial address to the seventh 
general assembly on November 20, 1832, called attention 
to the State’s responsibility for promoting the education of 
the people as a “whole.” He recommended the policy of 
appropriating to the cause of education the funds accruing 
to the State from the sale of the saline, the seminary, and the 
township school lands. He advocated the careful manage- 
ment of these funds toward the founding of a State school 
system.” 

In the seventh general assembly, 1832-1833, there was 
considerable interest but at the same time a great deal of 
confusion surrounding the question of schools. No plan was 
generally acceptable. Unable to agree, the members of the 
house turned to the governor and by resolution asked him 
to appoint a committee of three competent persons to formu- 
late a plan for a common school system for Missouri. The 
result was the formation of the famous Hertich commission 
and the presentation of its well-known report. 

The commission under the leadership of Joseph Hertich, 
an educated Swiss immigrant and disciple of Pestalozzi and 
founder of an academy called the ‘‘Asylum’”’ at Ste. Genevieve 
in 1815, proposed the founding of a State system of schools 
headed by a state superintendent of common schools with one 
school commissioner in each county. Emphasis was also 
placed on the need for a seminary of learning for the training 
of teachers. The commission furthermore proposed using 
the money collected from the sale of the saline lands for 
schools, the levying of a poll tax of $1 upon each adult male, 
and adding the money collected to the school fund. This 
commission also suggested that the local school districts be 
required to match the funds furnished by the State, but no 
suggestion was made as to how the districts should raise the 
money. 

The report of the Hertich commission and a set of resol:i- 
tions by Abiel Leonard, which appear to have been form.:'ated 
largely from the report, were rejected by the eighth general 
assembly. Again, in confusion, the house turned to Governor 


2 House Journal, 7th Mo. G. A., Ist Sess., 1832-33, p. 14. 
W Jeffersonian Republican (Jefferson City), December 6, 1834, pp. 2-3. 
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Dunklin, asking him to present his views with a possible 
plan for increasing and investing the township school fund 
and for organizing the district schools. 

In answer to this request, the governor sent a message 
accompanied by “‘a bill to regulate the sale of the sixteenth 
sections and to provide for organizing, regulating and per- 
petuating common schools.’”’ Within four days, the house 
committee on education reported favorably on the bill. It 
was then rushed through both houses of the legislature and 
adopted on March 19, 1835, without adequate consideration. 

In this law as in the code of 1825, the township school 
lands and the management of the funds accruing therefrom 
received major consideration. The control of the township 
school lands was transferred from township to county officials 
and the corporate powers of the school district were vested 
in a board of three trustees. The taxing provision of this 
law also showed some advancement over the law of 1825, in 
that all taxable property in a county could be taxed for schools, 
3% cents for every $100 valuation, provided two-thirds of 
the voters in the county favored the tax. 

In this law is found the first major attempt to unite the 
local school units into a semblance of a state-wide system. 
The elective officers of the State, the governor, secretary of 
state, auditor, treasurer, and attorney general, were ex 
officio to constitute a board of commissioners for literary pur- 
poses. Additional links existed in the provision that the 
local trustees of each district submit an annual report to the 
county court which in turn was to submit an annual digest 
of the local reports to the secretary of state on or before the 
first Monday in October. The purpose of the reports was 
to bring before the State board data on educational conditions 
throughout the State. The curriculum was also expanded. 
Geography was added to the required list—reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and English grammar—provided for in the law of 
1825. The local board was also given permission to add other 
subjects. 

Apparently, the schools received less attention in the 
ninth general assembly than in any preceding session. Lilburn 


“Revised Statutes of the State of Missouri, 1835, pp. 561-70. 
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W. Boggs in his first biennial message as governor on Novem- 
ber 22, 1836, urged the general assembly to provide for a 
more adequate school bill." As in every previous legislative 
session, the question of the management of the school money 
again arose. A bill to found a university received some con- 
sideration, but no one seemed willing to sponsor another 
general school bill. 

There was considerable unanimity of feeling on education 
in the 1838-1839 general assembly. The report of the Hertich 
commission and the Leonard resolutions, although largely 
rejected by the eighth general assembly, were drawn upon 
quite heavily by the framers of the school code of 1839. 

This third school code, commonly called the ‘Geyer 
Act,” was longer and more detailed than those of 1825 and 
1835. It created the office of state superintendent of schools 
and made the township commissioner the chief officer of the 
local school unit. Associated with the commissioner were 
not less than two or more than four inspectors of common 
schools and a township clerk. The act also specified that 
when the principal of the State school fund should amount to 
$500,000, the proceeds should be called ‘‘State school monies’”’ 
and prorated to the several counties on the basis of the number 
of white children between the ages of six and eighteen years. 
In no case, however, was the apportionment to exceed 60 
cents for each child in any one year. The act, characterized 
by its minute attention to administrative detail, was about 
30,000 words long and when published in the Laws of Missouri 
filled thirty-six pages. 

The Geyer act with a few changes remained in force for 
fourteen years. In 1841, the eleventh general assembly 
authorized the first apportionment of the State school money 
under the provision of this law. It also repealed the pro- 
vision for an appointive state superintendent of common 
schools and united his duties with those of the secretary of 
state, who became ex officio state superintendent of common 
schools. 

From 1845 to 1853, there was an increasing demand for 
more school money, for a simplification of the school code, 


1% House Journal, 9th Mo. G. A., 1st Sess., 1836-37, p. 37. 
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and for an improved plan for the supervision of the schools. 
School administrators, public officials, and newspaper men 
said the code was long, difficult to interpret, and impossible 
to administer."° The system lagged under local officials 
whose duties were not clearly defined. Nevertheless, the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth general assemblies failed 
to make any major alterations in the law. 


THE SCHOOL LAW OF 1853 


It was on September 17, 1852, that John W. Kelly, rep- 
resentative from Holt county, introduced the resolution 
which led to the adoption of the school law of 1853. The 
first law in Missouri to appropriate a portion of the State tax 
money for schools, it re-established the separate office of 
state superintendent and provided for a county commis- 
sioner of schools. Although the latter was appointed by the 
county court he may, because of the nature of his duties, be 
called the forerunner of the present county superintendent of 
public schools. 

Kelly’s resolution, however, asked merely for the appoint- 
ment of a committee of five to prepare and mature a plan to 
simplify the State school code, to reduce the number of town- 
ship officials, and to limit each county to one school commis- 
sioner. 

An amendment to this resolution, proposed by Arnold 
Krekel of St. Charles, later president of the constitutional 
convention of 1865 and United States district judge of the 
western district of Missouri, provided that the committee 
make ‘“‘suggestions as to the best means of increasing the 
school fund.” A second amendment, proposed by Paris 
Pipkin of St. Louis, required the committee to report specifi- 
cally on what property within a school district was subject to 
the school tax. The resolution as amended was adopted by a 
vote of 62 to 52.” 


Savannah Sentinel (Savannah), October 2, 1842, p. 2. Tri-Weekly Mes- 
senger (Hannibal), February 17, 1853, p. 2. Senate Journal, 17th Mo. G. A., 
Extra and Reg. Sess., 1852-53, Appendix, pp. 284 ff.; 12th Mo. G. A., Ist Sess., 
1842-43, Appendix, p. 467. 

17 House Journal, 17th Mo. G. A., Extra Sess., 1852-53, p. 109. 
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The speaker, in harmony with this action of the house, 
on September 20 appointed John W. Kelly of Holt county, 
David H. Hickman of Boone, R. E. Acock of Polk, D. E. G. 
Rollins of Moniteau, and Paris Pipkin of St, Louis members of a 
special school committee.'* 

Kelly in behalf of the majority of the committee reported 
the bill on January 7, 1853. On the motion of Acock, political 
leader of southwest Missouri and later chairman of the 
Democratic State convention of 1860, the report was laid on 
the table. The bill was read a first and second time, 200 
copies were ordered to be printed, and it was made the special 
order of business for January 24. Kelly again brought the bill 
before the house and this. time it was made the special order 
of business for February 1. On the motion of Kelly, the 
house resolved itself into a committee of the whole to con- 
sider the bill. 

The proceedings of the committee of the whole were not 
reported in the House Journal, but a brief day-by-day account 
of its activities was published in the Jefferson Inquirer for 
February 12. Hickman in defense of the bill as it had been 
formulated by the special school committee said the special 
committee had at one time considered the possibility of taking 
money out of the State treasury and adding it to the permanent 
school fund. But he personally had opposed this, arguing 
that the creation of a large permanent school fund was not 
necessarily rendering the public a service. On February 2, 
A. C. Marvin of Henry county suggested that $50,000 be 
taken from the State treasury and placed in the State school 
fund. This suggestion also was rejected. 

That portion of the bill which provided for a separate 
office of state superintendent was severely criticized, but 
the opposition was never strong enough to adopt an amend- 
ment to strike it out. Certain amendments were adopted, 
however, and on February 3 the committee recommended 
to the house that the school bill together with the amend- 
ments be again submitted to the special school committee 


for reconsideration. On February 12, Kelly presented the 
bill to the house. 


WTbid., p. 115. 
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As originally drawn, the bill required the various county 
courts to levy a tax on all taxable property and licenses, 
equal to one-fourth of the existing State tax, to be used for 
common school purposes within the counties. This provi- 
sion was somewhat in advance of the recommendation of 
E. B. Ewing, secretary of state and ex officio state superin- 
tendent of common schools, who in his report of January 6, 
1853, questioned the advisability of adopting a general school 
tax law that would apply to the whole State. He thought 
the principle of supporting schools from tax money might 
be embodied in a law authorizing the inhabitants of the school 
districts or townships by a majority vote to levy a tax for the 
support of the district schools.!* Acock considered the school 
tax unfair since it was to be collected from the entire county 
and then distributed only to those townships or districts 
which had organized schools. He spoke disparagingly of the 
“small distributive share of the school money” each school 
would receive and did not believe it would be sufficiently 
large to encourage the districts to establish organized schools. 
He further said the school tax was unconstitutional, that it 
would be unpopular, and local antipathy would defeat the 
purpose for which the law was enacted.?° 

The House Journal shows that on February 12 Acock 
moved to amend the school bill by striking out the section 
which required the county courts to levy a school tax." 
This amendment was amended on the motion of David H. 
Hickman of Boone County, who proposed to insert the 
following: “hereafter twenty-five per centum of the State 
revenue shall be annually set apart and become State school 
moneys, and shall be distributed annually for the support of 
organized schools.” It is this amendment that makes the 
school law of 1853 distinctive. It relieved the local com- 
munities of the full responsibility of financing public schools 


19Tbid. 

27bid., Reg. Sess., 1852-53, p. 263. 

*1James Lusk, State printer, reporting this event in the Jefferson Inquirer, 
says Acock “offered an amendment, that the several county courts are required 
to levy annually, for common school purposes, a tax amounting to five cents 
for every hundred dollars, upon all property, and licenses made taxable by 
law for State purposes .. ."" This must be an error since it violates the policy 
advocated by Acock both on the school committee and in the house. 
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and by limiting the distribution of the money to organized 
schools brought the schools under a state-wide school system. 

Samuel H. Woodson of Jackson county, a lawyer born 
in Kentucky and educated in old Center college and Tran- 
sylvania university in that state, and John McAfee of Shelby 
county, lawyer and politician, gave enthusiastic support to 
Hickman’s amendment. John G. Tredway, editor of the 
Jefferson Examiner, said Missouri legislators by adopting this 
measure had it within their power to establish a system of 
education that would give every citizen an opportunity to 
get a good common school education. His further statement 
a week later after the bill had been adopted by the house 
was: ‘No bill which has passed the house during the whole 
present session, or any former session, is fraught with more 
real interest, and, as we believe, of good, to the State of 
Missouri than this.”’ In his enthusiasm, he hailed the act 
as the “beginning of a new epoch in Missouri. 

Acock, again in opposition, attacked Hickman’s amend- 
ment. He was not against taking money out of the State 
treasury for schools but said he was against distributing 
the money to only the organized schools. Judge Westley 
Halliburton, representative from Linn county, one of the 
three men from the region north of the Missouri river to 
vote against the amendment, and Charles Simms of Cass 
county spoke against the amendment for the same reason. 
The mover to reject Hickman’s amendment lost by a vote of 
90 to 21.2 

Only four of the twenty-one men voting against the 
amendment represented counties with 5,000 or more people.” 
Fourteen of the twenty counties represented by these twenty- 
one opponents to the bill did not report having any organized 
schools in 1853. Of the six counties reporting organized 
schools, only two were entitled to receive $500 or more under 
the apportionment provision.4 Boone county, the home 
county of David H. Hickman, had 733 pupils in organized 
schools when the law was adopted and was entitled to $674,36. 


*2House Journal, 17th Mo. G. A., Reg. Sess., 1852-53, p. 511. 
% Seventh Census of the United States, 1850. 
House Journal, 18th Mo. G. A., Adj. Sess., 1854-55, Appendix, pp. 152 ff. 
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Polk, the home county of Acock, the leading opponent, had 
2,374 pupils in organized schools and was entitled to $2,184.08. 
Greene county was entitled to more under the system of 
apportionment adopted than any other county in the State 
and Cape Girardeau was apportioned the second highest 
amount. 

An attempt to reduce the amount of State revenue for 
the schools from 25 to 20 per cent was also rejected by a close 
vote of 53 to 51. Another amendment to strike out that 
portion of the bill creating the separate office of state superin- 
tendent of schools was in turn defeated by a vote of 60 to 50. 
The bill passed the house on February 15 by a vote of 81 
to 33. 

The school bill was then sent to the senate, where it 
was read for the first time on February 21. A motion to 
suspend the rules and adopt the bill was defeated by a vote 
of 11 to 12. The next day it was read asecond time. When 
the bill was taken up again on February 23, Wyman Crow 
of St. Louis proposed an amendment extending the benefits 
of the bill to the organized public schools of St. Louis and all 
of the incorporated towns and villages of the State. This 
provision gave the towns which had been the recipients of a 
special Federal land grant for schools in 1812 equal claim 
with other schools of the State to the funds apportioned 
under this act, but it did not permit them to share in the town- 
ship school fund. 

Following the adoption of the Crow amendment, a 
second amendment was adopted which required that the 
school moneys be divided into two equal parts, one-half to 
be used for paying teachers salaries in the spring and summer 
months and the other for paying salaries in the fall and winter 
months. The bill was then read a third time and adopted by 
a vote of 20 to 6.% The bill was then sent back to the house 
where it was adopted as amended on February 23 and sent 
to Governor Sterling Price who signed it on February 24, 1853. 

The adoption of the school bill of 1853 by more than a 
two-thirds majority of the senate and by almost the same 


%Senate Journal, 17th Mo, G. A., Reg. Sess., 1852-53, p. 463. 
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majority in the house indicates unusual unanimity of opinion 
among Missouri legislators. An analysis of the vote cast 
also shows that the school bill was neither a sectional nor a 
political issue. In northwest Missouri in an area that in- 
cluded the six counties of the Platte Purchase, and Gentry, 
DeKalb, Clinton, Clay, Ray, and Caldwell counties, the 
senators all voted for the bill and only seven of the twenty- 
five representatives from that area voted against it. In the 
fourth and tenth senatorial districts, which included the 
first two tiers of counties along the northern border of the 
State beginning with Harrison county and extending east to the 
Mississippi river, the senators were in opposition but every 
member of the house from this area voted favorably. 

The senators from Carroll, Howard, Cooper, and Moni- 
teau counties opposed the bill, but only one representative 
from these counties voted against it. In an area beginning 
with Jefferson county and extending down the Mississippi 
river and including the boot counties, every senator either 
opposed the bill or failed to vote, yet there was only one 
representative from this entire region that voted against it. 
The senators from the twenty-second, twenty-third, twenty- 
fourth, twenty-fifth, twenty-seventh, twenty-eighth, and 
twenty-ninth districts, representing the northern Ozark 
region and western central Missouri south of the Missouri 
river all voted for the bill as did 68 per cent of the represen- 
tatives. 

Of the six senators voting against the school bill, two 
were Whigs, three were anti-Benton Democrats, and one was 
a Benton Democrat. In the house four Whigs, eighteen anti- 
Benton, and eleven Benton Democrats voted against it. 

Missouri newspapers hailed the adoption of the school 
law as the harbinger of a new era in public education in 
Missouri. The Ste. Genevieve Plaindealer believed this appor- 
tionment from the State treasury combined with the proceeds 
from the permanent school fund would make possible a free 
school in every school district in the State for at least nine 
months of the year. William F. Switzler, editor of the Colum- 
bia Missouri Statesman, James M. Bean, editor of the Paris 
Mercury, Clark H. Green, editor of the Glasgow Weekly 
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Times, and Smith S. Allen and William T. League, editors of 
the Hannibal Tri-Weekly Messenger and The Whig Messenger, 
were enthusiastic supporters of the act. Perhaps no paper 
published in the State carried a more complete account of the 
proceedings of the school committees and the house and 
senate proceedings on the bill than the Jefferson Inquirer, 
published in Jefferson City by James Lusk. 

An article written by Kelly and first published in the 
Savannah Sentinel was widely copied. The Palmyra Whig 
and the Canton North-East Reporter copied the Kelly article 
but made no editorial comment. The editor of the Richmond 
Weekly Mirror was afraid the act would not accomplish the 
beneficial results hoped for by its proponents. However, he 
published an excellent, impartial digest of the law. None of 
the sixteen Missouri newspapers for the year 1853 which are 
now in the files of the State Historical Society of Missouri 
was in active opposition to the act, and only a few failed to 
manifest a positive interest in its adoption. 

In spite of the large majority vote which the school bill 
received in the seventeenth general assembly and the en- 
thusiasm by which it was received by the Missouri press, 
portions of the law were severely criticized in the following 
general assembly. Governor Sterling Price in his message on 
December 25, 1854, recommended that, instead of setting 
aside one-fourth of the State revenue for schools, the law be 
amended so as to provide for a special school tax. This he 
thought would be more satisfactory to the people and would 
create a more favorable attitude toward the cause of educa- 
tion.” 

On February 9, 1855, the house committee on education 
reported adversely on the governor’s recommendation and 
at the same time recommended that proposals to abolish the 
office of state superintendent of common schools and the 
office of county school commissioners be rejected.2’7 Two 
weeks later, on February 21, the same committee recommended 
the rejection of eight bills, which had been introduced in the 
house and referred to that committee, all of which proposed 


% House Journal, 18th Mo. G. A., 1st Sess., 1854-55, p. 26. 
71bid., p. 257. 
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to amend the school law.?* Petitions from citizens of Nodaway, 
Barry, Laclede, Cooper, Lafayette, and Callaway counties 
asking for changes in the law were also rejected.”® 

In addition, petitions and bills were presented asking 
that the office of county commissioner of common schools be 
abolished in Cooper, Warren, Miller, and Barry counties. 
The committee, instructed by a house resolution to inquire 
into the advisability of abolishing the office of county com- 
missioner of common schools, reported in favor of retaining 
the office.*° 

By a series of special laws, the next general assembly 
made the office of county commissioner of common schools 
elective in Adair, Lewis, Franklin, Harrison, Daviess, Carroll, 
Ray, Clinton, and DeKalb counties. 

The office of state superintendent of common schools 
came in for its share of criticism. A proposal to limit his 
duties to visiting schools and lecturing on educational sub- 
jects was rejected by the house.” 

As late as February 28, 1855, there was an attempt 
to amend the school law limiting the use of the school money 
to the county in which it had been collected.* 

The school act of 1853 by increasing the amount of 
revenue available for education prompted the organization 
of additional schools and the enrollment of more children. 
Superintendent W. B. Starke in his report for October 27, 
1857, said 1,099 schoolhouses were built in the State during 
1856 and that the number of children attending public school, 
that year, increased more than 23,000. The same year, 572 
more teachers were employed than had been employed 
the previous year.** Between 1856 and 1858, the number of 
children enrolled in the common schools in Missouri increased 
from 97,907 to 159,941, and the number of teachers employed 
was almost doubled. The amount of money used to repair 


*87bid., p. 349. 

2°71bid., p. 350. 

%°Tbid., p. 257. 

‘Laws of the State of Missouri, 18th G. A., 1st Sess., 1854-55, pp. 505-507. 
32 House Journal, 18th Mo. G. A., 1st Sess., 1854-55, p. 412. 

837 bid. 

*47bid., 19th Mo. G. A., Adj. Sess., 1857, Appendix, p. 114. 
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and build schoolhouses increased from $32,571.96 in 1856 to 
$107,599.76 in 1858.% In the first years of Missouri’s public 
school system, the increase in enrollment closely paralleled 
the increase in the public funds devoted to public schools. 

The claim of Missouri newspaper men that the school 
bill was epoch-making is further attested by the financial 
records of the State in the pre-Civil war period. The State 
auditor’s report for the period ending September 30, 1854, 
showed a total of $74,178.57 accruing to the schools from the 
general revenue fund. This total equalled more than one- 
third of the State school money accruing from all other sources 
for the biennium 1852-1854. For the biennium ending in 
1856, this total was $228,293.37, while all other receipts of 
State school moneys for the period amounted to $172,700.40.*” 
During the biennium ending in 1858, it yielded $309,115.13, 
compared with $248,737.19 from all other sources,** and for 
the years 1859 and 1860 it was $397,759.70, compared with 
$121,032.85 from other sources.*® 


Although the State school money was used for military 
purposes during the Civil war, the principle of State aid for 
schools still prevailed. The framers of the Missouri constitu- 
tion of 1865 charged the general assembly with the task of 
maintaining schools for the free education of all persons in 
the State between the ages of five and twenty-one years. 
They also enlarged the sources of revenue for the State school 
fund and further provided that the general assembly appro- 
priate as much of the general revenue of the State as was found 
necessary for the support of schools. In the event that the 
State school fund was too small to sustain a free school for at 
least four months of each year in any school district in the 
State, the general assembly was to legislate a tax on the taxable 
property in each county, township, or district for the support 
of such a school. By provision of the 1865 constitution, too, 
supervision of public instruction was vested in a board of 


%]bid., 20th Mo. G. A., Adj. Sess., 1859-60, Appendix, p. 244. 
%Senate Journal, 18th Mo. G. A., Ist Sess., 1854-55, Appendix, p. 4. 
877 did., 19th Mo. G. A., Ist Sess., 1856-57, Appendix, p. 7. 

%8]bid., 20th Mo. G. A., ist Sess., 1858-59, Appendix, p. 47. 

397bid., 2ist Mo. G. A., 1st Sess., 1860-61, Appendix, p. 43. 
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education of which the state superintendent of schools was 
the president. 

A provision requiring that not less than one-fourth or 
25 per cent of the State revenue be appropriated annually for 
schools was incorporated into the constitution of 1865. By 
legislative enactment in 1887, the appropriation was increased 
to its present proportion, one-third of the State revenue. 

The school bill of 1853 is important not only because it 
marks the beginning in Missouri of appropriating State tax 
money for schools, but because it greatly improved the general 
organization of the school system. In 1853, Missouri schools 
were suffering severely from a lack of systematic and centra- 
lized supervision and administration.“ For the year ending 
December 30, 1852, only about fifty-six or one-half of the 
counties had submitted school reports to the State office. In 
general, the reports furnished little information and statistical 
data and were useless both as a means of determining legisla- 
tive policy or for projecting reforms in teaching procedure 
and administration.“ By requiring that the money be pro- 
rated only to the organized districts, the law not only en- 
couraged the counties to make reports but was a great stimulus 
to organization. The state superintendent’s report for 1857 
showed a gain of 88,558 children in organized districts over 
the report for 1855. As late as 1860, the superintendent 
was able to report a gain of 338 organized districts during the 
previous year.* 

The duties of the state superintendent of common 
schools as outlined in the school bill of 1853 were somewhat 
more detailed than those prescribed in the Geyer act and were 
comparable to the duties of the present-day superintendent. 
He was to improve teaching methods, outline the curriculum, 
aid the county commissioners in planning school buildings, 
and help in the founding of district libraries and in organizing 
new schools. He was to make regular reports to the legisla- 


Report of the Superintendent of Common Schools" in The Teacher and 
Western Educational Magazine, Vol. I, No. 5 (May, 1853), p. 142. 

“\Senate Journal, 17th Mo. G. A., Extra and Reg. Sess., 1852-53, Appendix, 
p. 284. 

“House Journal, 19th Mo. G. A., Ist Sess., 1856-57, Appendix, p. 425. 

*]bid., 2ist Mo. G. A., Ist Sess., 1860-61, Appendix, p. 107. 
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ture on the annual expenditures for education and on the 
general condition of the schools throughout the State. The 
provision that he visit each county in the State and lecture 
on common school education was the one duty defined in the 
law which he found impossible to observe, yet it was chiefly 
on the basis of this function that the friends of the bill were 
able to retain the section providing for the office of state 
superintendent. 

One county commissioner in each county took over the 
duties of the former township commissioner and inspectors 
whose offices were dissolved by law. These duties included 
the apportioning of the school money, visiting schools, certify- 
ing teachers, and receiving the reports of the district officials. 
The task of making county reports to the State office, which 
had previously been performed by the county clerks, was 
also assigned to the county commissioners. In 1853, there 
were some 4,000 township school officials and had the maxi- 
mum number provided for by law been appointed, there would 
have been more than 6,000. 

By reducing the length of the school code more than 
40 per cent, or by more than 12,000 words, the school bill of 
1853 met the demand for a shorter, more concise school law. 


KELLY—KREKEL—HICKMAN 


The three men who did most to give the school bill of 
1853 its final form and to secure its adoption were John W. 
Kelly, Arnold Krekel, and David H. Hickman. The law had 
its beginning in a resolution Kelly introduced in the house 
calling for the appointment of a special school committee to 
revise the school code. On the motion of Krekel, the resolu- 
tion was amended to the effect that the committee should 
also propose a plan for increasing the school fund. The 
revolutionary feature of the law, that portion which required 
the appropriation of one-fourth of the general revenue of 
the State for the use of schools, was introduced and eloquently 
defended by David H. Hickman. 

A careful study of the proceedings of the Missouri house 
and senate reveals that this was the first time a member of 
either body had proposed appropriating a part of the general 
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revenue for the direct use of the schools. The sixteen Mis- 
souri newspapers examined for this study had carried no news 
stories or editorials on the possibility of financing the schools 
from the State treasury. Moreover, there appears to be no 
precedent for this provision in the school laws of a single 
state west of the Mississippi river and none with the exception 
of Illinois in the upper Mississippi valley. 

This idea of extending State aid to schools ran parallel 
with and may possibly have had its origin in the act of Febru- 
ary 22, 1851, which gave $1,500,000 aid in State bonds to 
the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad and $2,000,000 to the 
Pacific railroad. It might be, too, that Hickman, a land 
holder and a representative of the property owning class, 
saw this as the only alternative to establishing a public school 
system supported by local taxation. A more probable reason 
may be that perhaps he was aware of the economic and civic 
value to the State of an educated citizenry. This much is 
certain from the records—Hickman made an eloquent appeal 
for ‘‘universal education” and at the close of his speech 
received a great ovation from the members of the house. 

David H. Hickman was born in Bourbon county, Ken- 
tucky, on November 11, 1821. His parents brought him to 
Boone county, Missouri, while he was still a small boy. He 
was educated at the historic old Bonne Femme academy 
located about 34 miles southeast of Columbia. 

Hickman was identified with the first bank and some of 
the first banking interests in Boone county. When a branch 
of the Exchange bank of St. Louis was established in Columbia 
in 1859, he was elected president. Later when this bank was 
succeeded by the organization of the First national bank of 
Columbia on September 1, 1863, the first national bank 
organized in Missouri, Hickman was selected to head the 
new institution. In 1869, this bank was reorganized and called 
the Boone county savings bank, which in turn became the 
Boone county national Bank of Columbia in 1871. Hickman’s 
associates and the men who became identified with the 
Boone county national bank of Columbia considered him a 
financier of ‘‘rare ability.” 


“The Daily Missourian (Columbia), August 31, 1917, p. 10. 
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He also became the leader of the good road movement in 
Boone county after the Civil war. On November 20, 1865, 
Hickman presented a petition to the county court which had 
been signed by about 1,500 Boone countians, urging the court 
to appropriate money for the building of a railroad from 
Columbia north to form a junction with the North Missouri 
railroad at Centralia and for the building of three graveled 
turnpike roads out of Columbia. In response to this petition, 
the county court on February 7, 1866, issued $350,000 worth 
of county bonds. Of this sum, $200,000 was appropriated to 
the railroad and $150,000 for the graveled roads. One 
graveled road led west from Columbia to Rocheport, one 
east toward Fulton, and the other south to Ashland. 


It is not as a civic promoter, financier, and business man, 
however, that Missourians particularly remember David H. 
Hickman, but as an educator. In the ranks of public educa- 
tion, he stands out as the eloquent and convincing champion 
of the school bill of 1853. Hickman holds a place in the 
history of the Baptist church and higher education in Missouri 
as one of the incorporators of the Columbia Baptist female 
college, now Stephens college, the largest junior college for 
women in the United States. From the date of its incorpora- 
tion until his death, he was president of the board of curators 
of the college. For a number of years, he was also a member 
of the board of trustees of William Jewell college at Liberty, 
Missouri, and was president of the board during 1859-1860. 
In the middle 1860s, he contributed $5,000 to the endowment 
fund of William Jewell and it is said he made donations to 
the college in Columbia. Moreover, he served as a member of 
the board of curators of the University of Missouri from 1859 
to 1861. These and other contributions this Boone countian 
made to education in Missouri led the Columbia board of 
education in 1925 to agree unanimously on naming the city’s 
new $415,000 high school the “David H. Hickman High 
School.” 


The name of John W. Kelly has perhaps been more 
closely associated with the school bill of 1853 than that of 
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either Hickman or Krekel. Because of his work in behalf 
of the bill, William Floyd Knox calls it the ‘Kelly Act.” 

John W. Kelly was a native of Greenbrier county, 
Virginia. He came to Missouri in 1840, was immediately 
attracted to the newly acquired Platte Purchase country, 
and settled in Holt county in January, 1841. He was one of 
the commissioners appointed to purchase the site for the 
county seat of Holt county and served as the first registered 
lawyer there. Later he was elected county judge for a number 
of terms and then represented his county in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth general assemblies. 

By 1852, Kelly was the leader of the Benton Democrats 
in northwest Missouri, holding a place of importance in State 
politics. He was elected president of the Democratic State 
convention that met in Jefferson City on April 5 of that year. 
A fight between the Benton and anti-Benton forces resulted 
in his defeat in a closely contested election for speaker of the 
house in the seventeenth general assembly. His name was 
withdrawn on the forty-fourth ballot. However, he was elected 
speaker pro tempore of the house on December 26, 1854, for 
the regular session of the eighteenth general assembly. 

True to his southern birth, Kelly opposed the protective 
tariff. He felt the banks were not safe depositories for public 
funds and believed internal improvement should be carried 
on by the states rather than by the Federal government. As 
a railroad advocate, he helped gain State aid for the North 
Missouri, the Missouri Pacific, and the Hannibal and St. 
Joseph railroads. He joined with the men from southeast 
Missouri in an effort to gain government aid for the building of 
drainage ditches and canals. During his services in the house, 
he was a member of three standing committees—Federal 


“Knox, William Floyd, The Constitutional and Legal Basis of Public Edu- 
cation in Missouri, 1804-1875. This is apparently the first time the title ‘Kelly 
Act" was applied to the school law of 1853. Only one other man in the his- 
tory of the State, Henry S. Geyer, for whom the “Geyer Act’’ was named, 
has had a great piece of school legislation named for him. The claim Kelly 
has to giving his name to the law of 1853 is based on a number of things. He 
introduced the resolution which called for the appointment of a special school 
committee to revise the State school law, he was chairman of the committee 
that drafted the original bill, and he was a persistent advocate of the bill in 
the house. His name was more closely associated with the law at the time it 
was adopted than that of any other man in either the house or senate. 
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relations, judiciary, and education. The pages of the House 
Journal alone bear mute testimony to his activity. An 
energetic and tireless advocate of his constituency, he pre- 
sented many bills and petitions for the people of northwest 
Missouri asking for the right to build milldams and bridges, 
to sell school lands, and for many other measures of local 
improvement. In 1856, Kelly was a candidate for lieutenant 
governor of Missouri on the ticket with Thomas Hart Benton. 

On March 11, 1855, soon afte- the adjournment of the 
eighteenth general assembly, Kelly married Mrs. Nancy Ann 
Cason, whom the newspapers described as a rich Callaway 
county widew. She was his second wife. Kelly died on a 
farm in Callaway county on September 19, 1858, and was 
buried in Holt county, Missouri.“ 

Arnold Krekel, the third member of the trio, was a 
newcomer in Missouri politics in 1853. He had a total of 
eighteen days of legislative experience when he proposed that 
the school committee find some means for more adequately 
financing the common schools. 

Krekel was born near Langenfeld, Prussia, on March 12, 
1815, emigrated to the United States with his parents in 1832, 
and settled near Augusta in St. Charles county. While his 
career in this country was from the beginning a varied one, 
his enrollment in old St. Charles college, where he was a 
student for three years, marks the beginning of his upward 
climb. Soon after leaving college he was surveyor both for 
St. Charles county and for the Federal government. After 
serving as the justice of the peace in his local township for 
two years, he began reading law and was admitted to the bar 
in 1844. For a number of years, he served as attorney for the 
county and city of St. Charles. 


“According to the 1850 census, John W. Kelly was born in Virginia in 
the year 1800. His household in 1850 consisted of his wife Mary, also born in 
Virginia in 1800; a son George W., a printer, age 25; William S., 19, and James 
H., 14, both born in Virginia and probably Kelly's sons; and Alvisa Kelly, 23, 
who was probably born in Virginia, but this too cannot be determined from 
the census records. For data on Kelly's marriage to Mrs. Nancy Ann Cason 
see Missouri Statesman (Columbia), March 16, 1855, p. 3, and Ferguson, Mrs. 
Arthur D., (comp.), Marriage Records of Callaway County, Missouri, 1821-1871, 
p. 60. Data on his death may be obtained from the Liberty Weekly Tribune 
(Liberty), October 15, 1858, p. 4; Weekly Missouri Democrat (St. Louis), 
October 15, 1858, p. 1; and other papers. 
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In 1852, Krekel became the editor of the St. Charles 
Demokrat, a strong German newspaper and in the same year 
was elected representative from St. Charles county. In the 
legislature, he was a consistent supporter of the school bill 
of 1853, and advocated State aid for schools and railroads. 

Krekel went as a Radical delegate to the Missouri 
constitutional convention of 1865. In his capacity as president 
of the convention, he signed the ordinance of emancipation 
by which slavery in Missouri was abolished. He was still a 
member of that body when President Lincoln appointed him 
judge of the United States district court for the western 
district of Missouri. Krekel was the second judge to preside 
over this court. As a prosecutor and later as a judge, he was 
once characterized by one of his contemporaries as a ‘‘terror 
to evildoers.” 

Judge Krekel, like Hickman and Kelly, took an active 
interest in railroad building. He was a member of the board of 
directors of the Missouri Pacific railroad. In 1874, he was 
selected as a director of the Jefferson City, Lebanon, and 
Southeastern railroad company but declined to serve. 

In addition to his civic and judicial work, Krekel has a 
place in the history of education in Missouri because of his 
active support of the movement to give State aid to schools 
as well as his work for Negro education. He was closely 
associated with R. E. Foster in the founding of Lincoln 
institute, now Lincoln university at Jefferson City, Missouri. 
He was one of the incorporators of the institute and a member 
of the board of trustees from the time the board was organized 
in 1866 until his death, July 14, 1888. He was president of 
the board from April 14, 1883, to 1888. For a period of ten 
years, he delivered an average of 100 lectures a year on 
government and political economy to the students at the 
institute. In 1875, the board authorized him to travel in 
the East for the purpose of raising money for the school. The 
Barnes-Krekel hall, a dormitory for girls built in the 1880s, 
was named for him. Krekel was also a member of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri law school faculty, a “lecturer on the juris- 
diction of the federal courts,’’ from 1872 to 1875. 
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Krekel’s interest in State aid for public schools has never 
been satisfactorily analyzed. During his boyhood and early 
youth, he lived in Prussia where the school system was under 
the control of the state and where school attendance had been 
compulsory since 1717. Before coming to America, he was 
in direct contact with a system of schools that had just been 
revamped and revitalized by the German statesmen, Stein 
and Humboldt, for the purpose of restoring national unity 
after the overthrow of the state by Napoleon. Or his idea 
of State aid for schools may have been an outgrowth of his 
concept of the State’s duty to promote internal improvements, 
especially State aid to railroads. 

The school law of 1853 with which the names of Hickman, 
Kelly, and Krekel are so closely associated gave the State a 
workable system of public schools. It set up a plan for organiz- 
ing and supervising Missouri schools and from that day to 
this one-fourth or more of the general revenue of the State 
has been set apart for the support of the public schools. 
Because of the precedent set by the adoption of this act, 
eighty-eight years ago, Missouri public schools in 1940 re- 
ceived one-third of the State revenue, a sum of $13,412,680.21. 
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QUALITY HILL—A STUDY IN HEREDITY 
BY PIERRE R. PORTER 


In post-bellum Kansas City, the tides of immigration 
met. For over twenty-five years, immigrants poured in from 
the north, the south, and the east, forming a thriving com- 
munity of people of widely different ideas, backgrounds, and 
inherited prejudices. 

The last wave came from New England—mainly from 
Massachusetts and its metropolis, Boston. This group was 
small compared with the tide which had come in somewhat 
earlier from Kentucky and Virginia, yet it brought with it 
something that the earlier group lacked, capital. This money 
was furnished by eastern investors—by Charles Francis 
Adams and his associates—by insurance companies, and by 
banks. The immigrants were merely the agents of capitalistic 
enterprise. 

Moreover, these men from the Atlantic coast did not 
come to till the soil, as did those from the South, but to 
profit by the toil of others. Many of them, even though they 
prospered, finally went back east, the inherited love of salt 
water proving stronger than the acquired taste for the prairie. 
Prominent among these were Colonel C. F. Morse and C. J. 
Hubbard. If death overtook them in the Middle West, 
they were buried back in Boston, as was A. W. Childs. The 
newcomers from the South came to settle and remained, even 
after death. They sang “My Old Kentucky Home” and 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginny’’; they waxed eloquent 
over the delights of a home in the South. But it was all 
sentiment. They never went back. 

A Mason and Dixon line divided the city into two self- 
sufficient communities. This artery was called Main street. 
The narrower district on the west side of this dividing line 
attracted men from the North and the East. Southerners 
gravitated to the east side of town, spreading out in true 
cavalier fashion far from the downtown district. 

But all of the capitalists did not come from Boston. 
One of the earliest and most influential citizens was a Quaker 
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from Pennsylvania. Prominent as an abolitionist before the 
Civil war, he was the leading spirit among the Union men 
who controlled the city from 1861 to 1865, while the seces- 
sionists withdrew to the more friendly atmosphere of the 
county. After the war, this follower of William Penn built 
the leading hotel and the finest opera house within walking 
distance of the substantial home which he had erected before 
the war at the intersection of Lancaster, now West Tenth, 
and Pennsylvania, streets he named in honor of the city and 
state of his birth. Here was founded the exclusive residential 
district, a half-mile square, which became known as Quality 
Hill. Here, after thirty years of civic leadership, the founder 
died. The year was 1887 and the founder, Kersey Coates. 

Nor did all of these adopted sons come either from New 
England or the South. Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana contributed 
their full share of fledgling lawyers and doctors from the army, 
seeking suitable locations in a new land for hanging out their 
shingles. These men, destined for leadership in the com- 
munity, preceded the tide of immigration from New England, 
building a town soon to attract New England capital. 

Yet another wave came from overseas, from Ireland and 
from Germany. The Irish were as tenacious of land as the 
southerners and much more tenacious of their rights. They 
were quick to take part in local government, eager for jobs, 
always ready to vote, not forgetting in the meantime to 
marry and beget children. They were more gregarious than 
the Germans, preferred the city to the country, and showed 
less inclination to mingle with the southern planters. Some 
of the Irish ascended the ladder of life with surprising agility. 
One in particular, Hugh McGowan, starting low in the social 
scale, reached a dizzy height. About 1880, this likable young 

man was employed as a coachman by Howard M. Holden, 
the father of Hale Holden. Before his death, he rose in 
another city to be the head of one of the largest paving 
combines in the country. 

The axiom that birds of a feather flock together proved 
to be as true as it was euphonious. Quality Hill became the 
mecca for those who fought under Grant, Sherman, and 
Sheridan. Followers of Robert E. Lee did not feel at home 
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there. Ex-Union officers retained their military titles on 
Quality Hill, and it was a social offense to call a major 
“colonel.” But on the other side of town, everyone was 
called ‘‘colonel” regardless of his actual rank in the Con- 
federate army. This was true even of those who remained out 
of the war if they were old enough to have seen service and 
had enough money or land to cause them to stand out from 
the common herd. Colonel George W. Warder was an out- 
standing example. 


These Civil war prejudices were still alive in 1890. They 
were handed down to the second generation whose entire 
educational environment was influenced by them. Quality 
Hill boys were sent back east to be educated, while the southern 
families were well represented at the colleges of the South, 
in which category was the University of Missouri. Sons of 
the Bostonians went back to Harvard. Some, the Morse 
boys for example, also went to Groton. Presbyterians pre- 
ferred Princeton, which also drew heavily from the southerners 
on the east side of the Mason and Dixon line. But Yale was 
the outstanding favorite on Quality Hill, especially when the 
boy was allowed to choose for himself. For this, Walter 
Camp and Pudge Heffelfinger and Yale football prowess 
were largely responsible. “Frank Merriwell at Yale’? might 
also have had something to do with it. There was no college 
football in the Middle West in the 1880s, and Yale stood out 
as the great football school of that day. 

Another local factor contributed to this preference. 
The high school was not qualified to prepare boys for the 
leading eastern colleges. Hence an eastern prep school 
became a necessity, and Andover, the famous Yale prep 
school, stepped into the picture. 

Not many girls went east, but those who did went to 
Wellesley or Smith. Southern girls choose Vassar or the 
Woman's college at Baltimore, although most of them were 
still being sent to the finishing schools of the South and the 
Middle West. 

Notwithstanding the sacrifices made by the older genera- 
tion that their children might have an education superior to 
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theirs, the second generation, especially the sons, failed to 
measure up to the standards set for them. There were reasons 
why this was so. The fathers were hardened for the struggle 
of life by four years of military service. They entered the 
war as boys and came out as men in every sense of the word. 
Their sons, on the other hand, softened by the luxuries and 
refinement of a well-to-do society and shielded from responsi- 
bilities, came out of college with a feeling of superiority, and 
in most cases did not amount to a great deal. 

However, there were two notable exceptions. One boy, 
George Case, whose father died before he reached Yale, or 
even Andover, learned to shoulder his own responsibilities 
and made an outstanding success not only at Yale but also 
as a prominent lawyer in New York City. Another, Hale 
Holden, had to leave Harvard law school before graduation 
because of his father’s financial reverses, but he became one of 
the most capable railway presidents in the country. 

In each of these instances, the boy left the environment 
of Quality Hill early in life. Those who stayed under the 
paternal roof did not turn out so well. If the historian should 
tell this story of heredity in greater detail, he might be justi- 
fied in concluding that the richer the father, the more de- 
graded the son. He might tell of several who died in the gutter 
and of others who took their own lives, but this would not 
add to the prestige of the old families of Quality Hill. Nor 
would it add anything not already known to those who have 
studied the lives of the second generations in Chicago or 
St. Louis or any other large American city. 

What was true of the sons was not true of the daughters. 
They turned out well, regardless of the financial status of 
their parents. One historical fact may be noted. The fathers 
were occupied with the making of money and the building of 
the city. They ran the town, but when it came to looking 
after the welfare of their own children, they left the details 
to their wives, who, though able to guide the daughters, 
could not control the sons. 

Not only in political beliefs and educational preferences 
was there a fundamental difference between these two distinct 
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social groups in Kansas City, but even in matters of religion 
they took separate paths. The only churches upon the Hill 
were the large brick Catholic cathedral, a small frame Episco- 
pal church (Grace) at Tenth and Central, a still smaller 
Unitarian church at Tenth street just west of Broadway, and 
the substantial Presbyterian church at Thirteenth and 
Central. A Baptist, a Methodist, or even a Congregationalist 
had to cross the Mason and Dixon Line to attend a church of 
his own denomination. Many of the last denomination did 
this, but there were practically no Methodists, Baptists, or 
members of the Christian church living on Quality Hill. 
The cathedral parish was a survival from the days of the 
Jesuit fathers, but at the end of the century the parishioners 
were nearly all of Irish descent. The four Protestant denomi- 
nations were of equal numerical strength, the Unitarians from 
Boston being slightly in the minority. There were only a 
few Jews, and Christian Scientists had not yet gained a 
foothold. During the day, the cathedral bell rang out the 
hours, serving as a timepiece for all. The packing house 
whistle across the State line to the west blew a curfew at nine, 
being to the residents of Quality Hill a mere obiter dictum. 


To the west lay a rich bottom land where were located 
the larger industries of the city—the packing plants, stock- 
yards, wholesale groceries, freight terminals, and a union 
depot from which eighteen different railroads carried pas- 
sengers and freight to all parts of the nation. No other city 
could boast of a union depot fed by as many different systems 
of transportation. It is no wonder that those who looked 
down from Quality Hill upon all this activity had visions of 
the day when Chicago and even New York would be surpassed. 


Much of this activity was the cause as well as the result 
of the boom of the middle 1880s which attracted men and 
women to the Middle West. This era of expansion seemed 
destined to last forever. Wild speculation in land, the bed- 
fellow of quick prosperity, created values inflated beyond the 
dreams of avarice. Everyone went into debt to buy land— 
vacant land—expecting quick turnovers. For several years, 
these expectations were met and men of mushroom prosperity 
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appeared, even among the conservatives upon the Hill. But 
the day of reckoning came. The boom collapsed overnight. 
Men who were head over heels in debt awoke to find them- 
selves bankrupt. But life went on without much apparent 
change except among the southerners who had inherited to a 
greater extent the vices of gambling and land speculation. 


All through this period, culture clubs thrived among the 
women. Clubs of '81, '82, and ’83—the name denoting the 
year of origin—studied such books as John Richard Green’s 
A Short History of the English People. These women did 
their own thinking. No Book of the Month club told them 
what to read; no paid commentator told them what to think. 
Men and women were steeped in Victorian literature. The 
average boy—as in England—read the George A. Henty 
books; the average girl—as in New England—read the novels 
of Louisa May Alcott. The James L. Lombard family, 
returning from Europe, dressed its two sons in Eton jackets 
and silk hats. But that was going too far in the opinion of 
some, and the old saying about battles being won upon the 
playing fields of Eton yielded to the ‘Spirit of '76” and the 
Eton jackets did not appear again in public. 


Interest in art was confined to the upper few, but these 
few strove for originality. When this group later departed, 
the city succumbed so far to the materialistic motor age that 
a witty Irish politician remarked that ‘‘art was on the bum 
in Kansas City.’”’ With the change in transportation, the 
spotted coach dog which ran between the wheels of the James 
M. Nave family carriage disappeared as did also the colored 
coachman in livery and the young blood who sat up high and 
flicked a long lashed whip over a bobtailed horse. Down in 
the bottoms, cowboys on spotted Texas ponies corralled 
innumerable Shorthcrns which sometimes escaped and roamed 
the streets, frightening the children and the colored coach- 
man and the driver of the English trap. 


Although the average Quality Hiller was a walking and 
talking illustration from the Book of Snobs, yet the origin of 
the name of this exclusive residence district came from with- 
out. It was first applied in political speeches by the “Court 
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House Gang”’—the Jeffersonian Democrats on the east side— loc 
who sought with this name to brand the residents as “‘silk dri 
stockings,’’ another name for Republicans. After several are 
campaigns, what began as an epithet, remained in the public po 
mind; what originated in a spirit of jealousy and envy, was, mé 
in time, recognized as a geographica! rather than a political po 
term. If a feeling of superiority made one a snob, it can be ga 
truthfully said that there were all kinds of snobs among these nc 


“silk stockings,” the different varieties of which might have 
been cataloged as follows: social (Episcopalians), religious 
(Presbyterians), intellectual (the Bostonians), professional 
(the majority of the lawyers), political (the “Ohio gang”’), 
collegiate (Yale and Harvard students), prep-school (Andover 
and Exeter students), and aristocratic (those who came before 
the boom). 


But this contented, self-satisfied, snobbish world of 1890 
could not last. The law of civilization and decay decreed 
that Quality Hill and the fullness thereof should perish from 
the earth. The pioneers had to pass on. They will be found, 
except for the departed Bostonians, out in Elmwood cemetery, 
where it is as difficult for a stranger to live in their midst 
after death as it was in life. 


Of the second generation, only one still lives there, 
George Devol. He came with his father, General H. F. Devol, 
from Ohio in 1882. They lived in a large brick house of the 
vintage of 1870 with a mansard roof and 14-foot ceilings. It 
looks just as it did in the old days, and the master of the house 
still conforms to the traditions of that time. Still single, he 
lives much the same as he did when he first came home from 
Williams college. And when he goes, the last candle of Quality 
Hill will be snuffed out, and the curtain will be rung down 
upon a world as dead and forgotten as that of ancient Rome. 


Of the past only one graven image remains. This monu- 
ment was not erected to the memory of that Quaker from 
Pennsylvania who had more to do with the development of 
this part of the city than all of the other pioneers. It is rather 
a large bronze figure of a man at his ease, dressed as an ordinary 
man on the street. The effect is unheroic. This statue over- 
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looks the river and plain to the west. In front of it is a scenic 
drive. Both the drive and the terrace upon which it stands 
are named after the Quaker Kersey Coates who made all this 
possible, but the monument honors the memory of an Irish- 
man who rose from the role of saloonkeeper to that of the 
political boss of the city at the time of his death. Jim Pender- 
gast was representative of the Quality Hill of the decline, but 
not of the Quality Hill of 1890. 
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THE BALD KNOBBERS 


BY JOHN TURNER WHITE 


Brief, bloody, and dramatic is the story of the Bald 
Knobbers, from the organization of the band in 1885 until 
its extinction in 1889 by the bungled hanging of three men of 
doubtful guilt. For several years after the close of the Civil 
war, homicides and other acts of violence occurred frequently 
in some south Missouri communities. These conditions, which 
apparently the courts were unable to check, provided the 
incentive for the organization of the Bald Knobbers. The 
band was organized on an Ozark peak in Taney county, which 
was bare of trees and vegetation except for scattered bunches 
of short grass. The Bald Knobbers took their name from the 
peak and adopted signs, grips, passwords, and horrifying 
masks with hoods. 


The order was like the Ku Klux Klan, the Black Legion, 
and other extralegal organizations, formed for the purpose 
of enforcing the law and which at times, in the course of their 
activities, developed into clans for the violation of the law. 
In fact, to start with, the Bald Knobbers had no intention of 
enforcing the law. Their purpose was to enforce justice in 
spite of the law. What constituted justice in a particular 
case depended upon how they felt. Justice often merged into 
revenge, retribution, and spite work. The hooded members 
wished to conceal their identity because they knew their acts 
would be held unlawful. In some instances, sudden impulses 
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led them into excesses which had never been contemplated 
and which led to their ruin.* 

Captain Nat. N. Kinney, a former operator of a saloon in 
Springfield, and Colonel Alonzo S. Prather, an officer of the 
Union army during the Civil war, were prominent leaders of 
the Bald Knobbers. Captain Kinney, who has been credited 
as the founder of the clan, was 6 feet 7 inches tall and weighed 
280 pounds. Soon after the organization of the group, he 
shot and killed a man who did not agree with the Bald Knob- 
bers. He in turn was shot down in his place of business at 
Forsyth by a man who disagreed with him. 

The clan spread to other counties, including Christian 
county. Among those who joined the hooded order were 
David Walker, his son William, and John Matthews. The 
entertainment it furnished relieved the monotony of life in 
the Ozark hills. 


A new railroad had been built with its terminus at 
Chadwick, about 20 miles south of Ozark, the county seat of 
Christian county. A small town sprang up at this terminus 
with about 100 inhabitants, who were mainly tie hackers. 
As their conduct was not always orderly, they drew the atten- 
tion of the Knobbers. 


One night after a fruitless meeting of the Bald Knobbers, 
the clan was disbanded. On the way home from this meeting, 
some members of the group, unfortunately still wearing their 
masks, decided as a diversion to chastise one James Edens, 
whose offense against society was that he was a “low-down 
no account tie hacker.”’ 


The daughter of James Edens and her husband, Charles 
Green, and also Edens’ son and his wife were spending the 
night with him. They were all in bed in Edens’ one-room 
shanty when the Knobbers appeared. Before the chastising 
enterprise was over, two men were murdered by the Knobbers 
and others were injured. 


*Lucile Morris, in her book Bald Knobbers which was published in 1939, 
gives personal color to the story of the band and compels the reader to sympa- 
thize with the people whose tragic predicaments she skilJfully portrays. Miss 
Morris gathered her data from all available sources: newspaper files, court 
records, decisions of the supreme court, and the recollections of old inhabitants. 
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Captain David Walker and his son, William, who was 
wounded in the fracas, John Matthews and his son, Wiley, 
and several others were indicted by the Christian county 
grand jury. The lengthy trials, the continued delays, and 
many pleas of guilt furnished newspaper copy for several 
years. The death penalty was imposed on the two Walkers 
and the two Matthews, although there was no absolute proof 
that anyone of the four had done the actual killing. They had 
always been law-abiding citizens. The Walkers proved their 
gameness throughout the long course of their cases. After 
various attempts to have the sentences reprieved and after 
an appeal to the supreme court, the judgment was affirmed. 
Several attempts to have the sentence commuted to life 
imprisonment failed and the date was set for the execution 
by hanging. Some friends attempted to help them escape. 
One morning, a night guard who was a trusty was found 
gagged and bound. A hole was found in the wall of the new 
jail, but this was later determined to have been a trick of the 
trusty. John Matthews and his son escaped through the hole, 
but the Walkers refused to escape, alleging that they had not 
entered the jail through that hole. John Matthews was 
recaptured, and Wiley was never heard of again. 

The execution of the other three was bungled. When the 
trapdoor was sprung and the three men dropped, the ropes 
were too long. The feet of David Walker dangled to the 
ground. He was raised up and the rope shortened so that he 
was hanged properly. The rope for William Walker, also 
too long, cut his neck. The noose slipped off and he lay groan- 
ing on the ground, pleading for the sheriff to hurry. He was 
lifted through the trapdoor, the noose adjusted on his bloody 
neck, and dropped to his death. 

Captain Kinney who founded the order has been rated 
as a hero with little justification. It was not law enforce- 
ment that actuated him, but some idea of achieving justice 
according to frontier standards in spite of the law. He was 
accustomed to direct action. 

I knew Captain Kinney and Colonel Prather only casually, 
but was well acquainted with all the lawyers connected with 
the Bald Knobber trials. Almus Harrington, the prosecuting 
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attorney, was assisted by G. A. Watson. Sempronius Hamil- 
ton Boyd of Springfield, who was known as Colonel Pony 
Boyd, O. H. Travers, and J. T. Delaney were connected with 
the defense. Delaney was the most forceful and probably 
the most successful trial lawyer in the group He told me 
that, on receiving a message from Governor David R. Francis 
that the death sentence of the condemned men would not be 
commuted, he started from Springfield to Ozark, a distance 
of 15 miles. As he drove into town, on May 10, 1889, the day 
of the execution, he heard the prisoners singing ‘““Nearer My 
God to Thee’ very loudly and heartily. 


{Sources for data on the Bald Knobbers are: ‘‘The Bald Knobbers 
in Missouri,” reprinted in Missouri Historical Review, Vol. XXII, No. 3 
(April, 1928), pp. 410-12, from the St. Louis Republic, December 30, 1888; 
(McConkey, F.], The Bald Knobbers, or Citizen's Committee of Taney and 
Christian Counties, Missouri, A History of Southwest Missouri’s Famous 
Organization (Forsyth, Mo., 1887); [Harper, Robert L.], Among the Bald 
Knobbers: A History of the Desperadoes of the Ozark Mountains, Their 
Atrocious Deeds, Rendezvous, Homes and Habits, The Arrest and Conviction 
({Clinton, Mo.?], c1888); Haswell, A. M., ‘“‘The Story of the Bald Knob- 
bers” in Missouri Historical Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 1 (October, 1923), 
pp. 27-35; Morris, Lucile, Bald Knobbers (Caldwell, Idaho, 1939); and 
Tuck, Clyde Edwin, The Bald Knobbers: A Novel of the Ozarks (Kansas 
City, Mo., c1930). The transcript of the evidence presented in the criminal 
prosecutions of the Walkers and Matthews is filed in the clerk’s office in 
the supreme court building at Jefferson City, Missouri.] 


HISTORIC ROLLINS SPRING* 
BY NORTH TODD GENTRY 


Rollins spring, one of the interesting historic spots near 
Columbia, Missouri, by a queer quirk of nature missed its 
chance of becoming the State’s first fish hatchery. Neverthe- 
less, the spring inspired one of Eugene Field’s early poetic 
efforts, was the site of an interesting wine-making venture, 
and figured in other incidents in the State’s history. The 
spring, situated on the east side of the Columbia and Provi- 
dence road, is on ground that Major James S. Rollins pur- 


*Read before the Boone county historical society, September 21, 1934. 
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chased in 1846 and sold to the State in 1870 for the agricultural 
farm of the University of Missouri. Providence road, for- 
merly the Columbia and Missouri river plank road, was 
popularly called ‘‘Providence plank road.” 


Providence was a Missouri river shipping point for many 
years during steamboat days, and travelers along the road 
stopped at Rollins spring to obtain drinking water for them- 
selves and their horses. The good water of the spring was 
considered a fine introduction to Columbia, and the large 
elm, walnut, and maple trees close by furnished shade for 
weary travelers. While the plank road was in use, according 
to catalogs of the University of Missouri, freight wagons 
hauled goods from Providence to Columbia and hacks and 
carriages operated daily between the two towns. All of these 
made regular stops at the spring. In connection with the old 
plank road, a covered bridge was constructed across Hinkson 
creek. The bridge, one of four covered bridges erected in 
Boone county, was of wood with its sides weatherboarded 
over and a roof of rafters, sheeting, and shingles. This 
bridge was used until 1888. Without any particular reason for 
doing so according to Thomas B. Gentry, young people from 
Columbia and vicinity would visit the covered bridge at 
night, have a dance by the light of the moon plus four or five 
tallow candle lanterns, and promenade to the spring and back. 


Rollins spring and Hinkson creek, Lovers leap and Lovers 
lane, and Balanced rock near by have been responsible for 
many poetical effusions, all of sentimental tone, by Missouri 
university students. Eugene Field, a student at the university 
in 1871, memoralized the spring and the dilapidated plank 
road in this poem: 


Of evenings, it is just the thing, 

To walk or ride to Rollins spring; 
Where clear water flows every day; 
In that same place, in that same way. 


Picnickers go out there to eat, 
Fried chicken, ham and other meat, 

Ice cream and cake and pumpkin pie, 
Which they divide with passers by. 
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Now boys and girls go there to spark, 
Returning home long after dark; 

And travel along a rugged way, 
Which folks say ‘seen a better day. 


While the old plank road is no more, 
The spring flows on as just before. 

So let’s take a drink of Adam's ale, 
From the spring they say will never fail. 


Columbia Sunday schools have had their annual picnics 
at Rollins spring for many years; young people from the 
University of Missouri, Stephens and Christian colleges, and 
the Columbia public schools have enjoyed outings at the spring; 
university cadets have had encampments nearby; members 
of history, geology, and other classes have walked to the 
spring in search of information; boy scouts and campfire 
girls have found the spring a convenient place for their hikes; 
and political orators have there carefully evaded the issues 
of the day. 

The drivers of ox teams, who for many years transported 
whisky from the rock bridge distillery, 544 miles south of 
Columbia, along the Providence road to Columbia, found 
that this spring water furnished a beverage which they ad- 
mitted was even better than that which they transported. 
Once a four-ox team, after delivering a load of whisky in 
Columbia, was slowly winding its way along Providence road. 
In exchange for his load of whisky, the driver had purchased 
a load of sugar, salt, coffee, tea, molasses, and other foods. 
The animals were thirsty as the driver had failed to water 
them for several hours. When they scented Rollins spring, 
they made a rush for it and could not be stopped by man or 
beast. A closed gate was in their path, but the oxen broke 
through it and ran to the pool near the spring, upsetting the 
wagon, breaking its tongue, dumping the groceries, and giving 
the negligent driver a cold bath. 

In 1858 John Nicherraugh, a landscape gardner, came to 
Columbia from Germany and asked Major Rollins to allow 
him to improve the grounds around the spring, which he said 
were naturally as beautiful as the hills along the river Rhine. 
Nicherraugh deepened the spring, surrounded it with a stone 
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wall, placed cut stone on top of it, laid a pipe to carry the 
overflow water to a near-by pool, and built a log cabin. He 
also built a stone wall around the hill near the spring, planted 
a vineyard on top of the hill, and made one terrace. He dug a 
basement for the cabin and installed the necessary equipment 
for wine making. The Civil war came on in 1861, and Nicher- 
raugh was very bitter. He saw a Confederate flag on a pole 
near the present site of the old Y.M.C.A. building in Columbia 
and destroyed it. A night or two later, Nicherraugh dis- 
appeared and was never again heard of in Boone county. 

Nine years after Major Rollins sold the land on which the 
spring is located to the State for the agricultural farm of the 
college of agriculture, the legislature, in 1879, authorized the 
establishment of a fish hatchery. Major Rollins who was 
president of the university’s board of curators, Robert L. 
Todd, secretary of the board, R. B. Price, treasurer, and 
others connected with the institution led a campaign to have 
the hatchery located at the spring on the agricultural farm. 
Major Rollins wrote letters; Samuel S. Laws, president of the 
university, made speeches; E. W. Stephens sent telegrams; 
and Colonel William F. Switzler wrote editorials. Mr. Todd 
said that the water in the spring had always been abundant 
and as clear as crystal; Mr. Price said that Rollins spring was 
the logical place as the State already owned the ground; 
Major Rollins said that the spring was close to one of the 
historic roads of the State, the old plank road; and Dr. M. M. 
Fisher, a minister and teacher, said that in his opinion that the 
spring was equal to any mentioned in the Bible. Professor 
George C. Swallow made a geological survey of the locality; 
Professor Thomas J. Lowery made a map showing the topog- 
raphy of the country; Professor Joseph Ficklin calculated 
the number of gallons that annually flowed from the spring; 
and Professor Paul Schweitzer analyzed the water. 

Dr. J. S. W. Steedman of St. Louis, General John Reid 
of Lexington, and Silas Woodson of St. Joseph, members of 
the commission appointed to locate the hatchery, visited 
Columbia in September 1879. When the commissioners 
arrived in Columbia, all of the supporters of the Rollins spring 
site were temporarily out of town with the exception of Mr. 
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Todd, who drove them in his surrey to see the location. The 
location was all they saw, for, to the surprise of everyone, the 
spring was dry. The commissioners unanimously decided 
that Rollins spring was not a suitable place for fish. 

Colonel Switzler could not hide his bitterness in his ac- 
count of the visit of the commissioners. ‘Their stay was short, 
and for reasons we will give,’’ he wrote in the Missouri States- 
man. 


From earliest history of the country, which ante-dates the admission 
of Missouri into the Union, this spring has been noted for the abundance 
and excellence of its never-failing waters. We have personally known it 
for nearly forty years as a spring of easy and copious flow, and other 
citizens now living here have known it for a longer period. But unfor- 
tunately, just at the time we most needed it, in fact at the first time it 
was ever specially needed, the spring failed us; for within a few weeks 
past, and for the only time within the history of the country, the spring 
became dry, and neither “the oldest inhabitant,” the wisest of our water- 
witches, nor the most scientific among our geologists can tell the cause of 
this remarkable and unfortunate freak of treachery. 


Strange to say, after the Columbia site was rejected for 
the fish hatchery, water again began flowing from Rollins 
spring, and it has been flowing ever since. Although his 
friends plead innocence, Mr. Todd often expressed his doubts 
about the necessity for their absence from Boone county on 
the particular day that the commissioners visited the spring. 

The commission, on April 18, 1880, located the hatchery 
in Forest park in St. Louis. Within a month, however, they 
learned that the spring in the park did not rise sufficiently 
to provide for the hatchery. Consequently, on May 25 they 
rejected the St. Louis site. The hatchery was eventually 
located at St. Joseph on June 8, 1880. St. Louis gave the 
State a lease for the Forest park site in 1883 and a second 
hatchery was established. It is the oldest in the State today, 
as the original St. Joseph hatchery was later discontinued. 

Although Rollins spring became a part of the university’s 
agricultural college farm in 1870, travelers passing along 
Providence road continued to stop, climb the fence, drink 
from the spring, and carry water from it to their thirsty horses 
and mules. The fence was broken down many times and after 
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some fat cattle had escaped, thereby interfering with feeding 
experiments, Dean Edward D. Porter, in 1892, had loads of 
dirt thrown into the spring. This interference was temporary. 
In a short time, the spring broke out in a new place, which 
was also filled with loads of dirt. But the spring broke out in 
still another place and, like Tennyson’s “Brook,” it will 
probably flow on forever. 


MISSOURI MINIATURES 


STERLING PRICE 


Missouri’s Confederate soldiers during the struggle of the 
1860s knew tall, dignified Sterling Price as “Old Pap Price,” 
for his troops were always “his boys’’ and they loved him 
accordingly. The Confederate government at Richmond, 
however, never seemed to know quite what to do with Price, 
and although he incurred the personal enmity of President 
Davis, popular demand finally forced Davis to commission 
Price a major general in the army of the Confederate states. 

The Mexican war first made Price a hero to Missourians 
who soon afterward elected him as the eleventh governor of 
the State. By the time of the Civil war, he had become the 
most respected and trusted man in Missouri, and his devotion 
to the South undoubtedly swung many Missourians to the 
Confederacy. 

Price was born in Prince Edward county, Virginia, on 
September 11, 1809, member of a distinguished Welsh family 
whose first representative in America arrived at Jamestown 
colony in 1620. Price apparently attended the common 
schools and academies of that rural interior region of Virginia, 
and in 1826-1827 he matriculated at nearby Hampden- 
Sydney college. 

He studied law under Virginia’s noted Creed Taylor and, 
intending to continue his studies along that line, served as 
deputy in the clerk’s office of his native county. About the 
fall of 1831 he came to Missouri with his father, Pugh William- 
son Price, and a brother John, settling first in Howard county 
and later moving to a farm near Keytesville in Chariton 
county. In May, 1833, he married Miss Martha Head, 
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whose family had come to Missouri from Virginia in 1830 and 
settled in Randolph county. 


Not long after this, the father divided his property, 
giving each of his sons a share. John moved to Fayette but 
Sterling remained in Keytesville and purchased a large frame 
building which John had erected as a hotel. He managed it 
as a hotel for a time and later established a mercantile business 
in the building. He took an interest in local affairs and became 
owner of a farm, Val Verde, on Bowling Green prairie in 
Chariton county. 

Sterling Price made his first entry into politics in 1836 
when his fellow Chariton countians elected him as their 
representative to the general assembly. In 1841 he returned 
to the assembly and this time, when he was only thirty-one, 
he became speaker of the house by unanimous vote. Again 
in 1842 he went to the general assembly and again he was 
chosen speaker, this time by a vote of 72 to 11. 

His legislative record proved so satisfactory that in 1844 
he received the Democratic nomination to Congress and won 
the election. After the expiration of his first term in Congress, 
he appeared willing to serve another two years, but the 
Democratic convention nominated James S. Green in his 
stead. Shortly afterward, Price resigned his seat in the house 
and returned to Missouri to raise a regiment for the Mexican 
war. 

President Polk, probably induced by Benton, had com- 
missioned Price to gather together a regiment of Missouri 
soldiers, giving him the rank of colonel. Price recruited men 
for this, the Second Missouri regiment, in the summer of 1846. 
The volunteer regiment, with one extra mounted battalion 
and an extra battalion of Mormon infantry, in all about 
1,200 men, rendezvoused at Fort Leavenworth and was 
mustered into service in August 1846. Although the president 
had already indicated Price as the man to be colonel of the 
regiment, in keeping with the tradition of volunteer organiza- 
tions the troops held their own election. No other person 
was nominated for the office of colonel and Price was accord- 
ingly elected. 
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The trip across the plains proved comparatively unevent- 
ful. The troops arrived at Santa Fe in small groups during the 
last few days of September and the first weeks in October to 
discover that Kearny had left for California. Doniphan was 
ready to leave for his march against the Navajos, putting 
Price in command at Santa Fe. 

All seemed comparatively peaceful around the New 
Mexican province and discipline had become lax when the 
first intimation of rebellion came in December. Price’s 
prompt action seemed to banish it, but in January revolt 
broke out simultaneously throughout the province. On 
January 19, Governor Charles Bent and his party were 
murdered at Taos. Price learned the next night of the tragedy 
and on January 21 the Missouri volunteers marched to meet 
the enemy. They encountered the Mexicans on the evening 
of January 24 at La Canada. In this skirmish, and subse- 
quently at El Emboda and at Pueblo de Taos, the Americans 
defeated the enemy, Price himself receiving wounds in the 
latter encounter. 

Although the soldiers kept vigilant watch in the succeed- 
ing days, the revolt broke out again in the summer of 1847 
but seemed under control by July. In that month Polk 
raised Price to the rank of brigadier general. Early in August, 
General Price left Santa Fe with most of his troops, leaving 
a few companies at Santa Fe, and returned to Missouri. He 
arrived on September 25 and reported losses of 400 men from 
battle and disease during the campaign. 

In November Price returned to New Mexico, making the 
trip with about fifteen men and twelve teamsters, and reached 
Santa Fe on December 13. In February he received word of 
possible trouble near El Paso. He promptly started with two 
companies, arrived there about February 20, and continued 
on to Chihuahua to find the all-important conspirators had 
fled. He pursued Governor Trias, one of the main plotters, 
to Santa Cruz de Rosales, 60 miles away. When surrender 
was refused, Price took the town on March 16, 1848, after 
bitter fighting. Peace had been declared before this battle 
was fought, but Price had not been officially informed of the 
armistice. 
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March 18, 1848, marked the beginning of the trip back to 
Chihuahua with Governor Trias as prisoner. Later all 
Mexican prisoners were liberated. Price remained in Chi- 
huahua for some time as military governor, waiting for the 
recovery of his wounded men. By July he was on his way 
back to Missouri with the entire command. He arrived at 
Brunswick, Missouri, on October 8, 1848, and went back to his 
farm in Chariton county. 

Price had for most of the years of his political career 
been friendly with Missouri’s senior senator, Thomas Hart 
Benton, and an outstanding member of what became known 
as the ‘‘Fayette clique’’ of Missouri Democracy of the period. 
By 1849, however, Price differed with Benton on important 
points. Nevertheless, many still considered him a Benton 
man, and in 1850 some Democrats mentioned him as a possible 
candidate to oppose an anti-Benton man for Congress. 
Price promptly declined to be considered. 

By 1852 the Democratic party had split into Benton and 
anti-Benton factions and the convention that year searched 
for a “compromise” candidate for governor. Sterling Price 
and Lieutenant Governor Thomas L. Price of Cole County, 
a strong Benton man, were nominated, but on the third ballot 
Sterling Price received enough votes to win the nomination. 
The Missouri Statesman during the ensuing campaign called 
Price a “Benton man with anti-Benton principles,’’ but by 
this time Benton and Price had apparently come to a definite 
parting of the ways. 

Price won the election of 1852, with both Benton and 
anti-Benton Democrats voting for him, and on January 3, 
1853, he was inaugurated as Missouri’s eleventh governor. 
During his administration, the public school system received 
a boost through the school bill of 1853 which provided for 
the first appropriation for schools from general revenue. This 
bill came in for some criticism, however, and in his message of 
December, 1854, Price recommended a special school tax 
instead of setting aside one-fourth of the revenue, as provided 
in the 1853 act. His recommendation, however, did not meet 
with favor in the school committee of the house. 
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Governor Price, while favoring the development of rail- 
roads and wise State aid to them, felt the legislature some- 
times extended the aid policy too far and on December 10, 
1855, vetoed a bill providing $10,000,000 in State bonds to 
railroads already generously aided. The legislature passed 
the bill over his veto. The banking problem in Missouri also 
came in for attention during this period. 

Governor Price felt that the governor’s salary at this 
time was too low and asked that the legislature increase it. 
Accordingly, in 1855 the general assembly passed a bill raising 
it to $2,500 a year, and although he was eligible to receive this 
increase, Price refused to accept it. 

In 1855 and 1857, Price was mentioned for a senatorial 
term but never received that honor. After the close of his 
gubernatorial term, he returned to hisfarm. In 1860 Governor 
Stewart appointed him to the office of bank commissioner, 
succeeding Claiborne F. Jackson, who had resigned. 

When a convention to decide Missouri’s stand in the 
Civil war crisis was called, the people of his senatorial dis- 
trict elected Price as a ‘conditional Union” man for one of their 
delegates. When the convention opened in February 1861, 
James O. Broadhead of St. Louis nominated Price for presi- 
dent of the convention and by a vote of 75 to 15 he received the 
position. The convention adjourned in March to meet again 
in July, but by the time it reconvened Price had gone to 
southwest Missouri to lead the State guard in actual fighting 
against Union forces. 

Events after March 1861, had moved with rapidity. 
Union sentiment reached a peak in St. Louis and the attack 
on Camp Jackson there on May 10 set off a spark in Missouri. 
This perhaps marked the turning of Price’s sentiment toward 
the South. The legislature, after hearing news of the attack, 
promptly passed the militia bills urged by Governor Jackson 
on May 15, and a few days later the governor appointed 
Sterling Price as major general commanding the State guard. 

Price still hoped that Missouri might maintain her 
armed neutrality, and on May 21 he made his famous agree- 
ment with General Harney, who had resumed command of the 
Federal forces at St. Louis, to prevent actual fighting in 
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Missouri. The agreement ended about ten days later when 
General Nathaniel Lyon succeeded Harney in command. In 
a last attempt to maintain peace, Jackson and Price traveled 
to St. Louis to see Lyon and Francis P. Blair, Union leader, 
on June 11. The conference finally broke up with Lyon 
declaring, ‘“‘This means war.”’ 

Late that night, Price and Jackson left for Jefferson City, 
stopping on the way to burn bridges behind them, and on the 
next day Jackson issued his call for 50,000 men. On June 15, 
Federal troops from St. Louis took Jefferson City without 
resistance, and two days later the State troops met defeat at 
Boonville in the opening gun of the war in Missouri. Price 
did not command at Boonville for he had become ill and re- 
turned to his home. Later the State forces, rejoined by 
Price, marched toward the southwest part of the State. On 
July 29 they joined forces at Cassville with General Ben Mc- 
Culloch and his troops from Arkansas, and on August 10 
fought the Federal troops under Lyon and Sigel at Wilson’s 
creek near Springfield. After heavy losses on both sides, in- 
cluding the death of Lyon, the Federals were forced to retreat. 

In September Price marched on to Lexington, where after 
fifty-two hours of fighting and the novel strategy of using 
hemp bales as a moving barricade, the Federals surrendered. 
Price then moved his forces southward, with General Frémont 
closely following. By this time, Price faced the problem of 
keeping his army together, for the six-month term of most of 
the men would soon expire. Early in December, he issued his 
melodramatic appeal for 50,000 men, an appeal that failed to 
bring a response in any proportion to its urgency. 

In February 1862, Price established his headquarters 
at Springfield, but a superior number of Union forces in a 
surprise attack caused him to abandon the place, pursued by 
General Curtis. In the Boston mountains of Arkansas, the 
troops of the State guard rallied with those of the Con- 
federates, both commanded by Major General Earl Van Dorn. 
Price headed one division and McCulloch another. The 
Federal troops met this force near Elkhorn tavern on March 
6-8, 1862, in what is known as the battle of Elkhorn or Pea 
Ridge. After bitter fighting, the Confederate forces retired, 
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completely beaten and suffering many losses. Price received 
flesh wounds but did not leave the field. Van Dorn later 
reported that he had “never seen better fighters than these 
Missouri troops and more gallant leaders than General Price 
and his officers.” 

For some time, Price’s friends had been trying to get the 
government at Richmond to put Price in command of the 
forces of Missouri and Arkansas, but President Davis ap- 
parently distrusted Price. A number of reasons were advanced 
for the Davis-Price differences, some military and some 
personal. Rumors circulated for a time in the Confederate 
capital of a movement to displace Davis and put Price in 
as president or generalissimo of the Confederacy. Stories 
also linked Price to the ‘“‘copperhead’’ movement, and al- 
though he emphatically denied these rumors, they did not 
serve to increase his popularity with the Confederate executive. 

In spite of this, the demands of popular opinion and feel- 
ing of his soldiers forced Davis to consider Price. On April 
8, 1862, Sterling Price resigned his commission with the 
State guard to fulfill the major general’s commission he had 
received in the Confederate army in March. A large number 
of his men joined the Confederate army with him. 

In 1862 he participated in the fighting around Corinth, 
Tupelo, and Iuka, Mississippi, all of which resulted un- 
favorably for the South. He was idle during a good part of 
1863, and during this time his friends made efforts to induce 
him to return his allegiance to the Union. Many felt that 
he had been treated so badly by the Confederate government 
that he might be disgusted enough to come back to Missouri 
and ask for a pardon. James S. Rollins in 1863 wrote to 
President Lincoln asking for a pardon for Price if he would 
abandon the Confederate government and voluntarily return, 
and Lincoln agreed. Correspondence between Edwin W. 
Price, his son, and Rollins, indicates that the younger Price 
may have visited his father in 1863 in an unsuccessful attempt 
to get him to give up his Confederate allegiance, although this 
cannot be proved. 

During the summer of 1863, Price was transferred to the 
trans-Mississippi department under General Kirby Smith 
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and participated in fighting in Arkansas. He suffered reverses 
at Little Rock and at Helena, but inflicted a defeat on General 
Steele in an encounter near Red river. In February, 1864, 
Price assumed command of the department of Arkansas, but 
on August 27, 1864, the command passed to Magruder as 
Price began his famous raid into Missouri. 

Price’s chief aim had been to win Missouri for the Con- 
federacy, and by the summer of 1864 he believed the State 
ready for a general raid to accomplish this purpore. On August 
29, Price assumed control of his expeditionary force at Prince- 
ton, Arkansas—12,000 men, of whom 8,000 were armed, and 
fourteen pieces of artillery, as he reported. 

The forces marched into the southeast part of the State 
and met with very little resistance until they reached Pilot 
Knob, where they suffered many losses in attacking a well- 
protected fort. The intention of the raid seemed to be to march 
to St. Louis, but in Franklin county Price and his troops swung 
west toward Jefferson City, stripping the country for sub- 
sistence as they went. By the time Price got to Jefferson City, 
the Federal forces were waiting for him and he detoured around 
the city. He stopped at Boonville, took Glasgow, marched 
across Lafayette county and moved on apparently toward 
Fort Leavenworth. 

In the meantime, the Kansas forces under Curtis had 
been marshaled, while Pleasonton and his men followed 
Price from Jefferson City. At the ensuing three-day battle 
of Westport, sometimes called the ‘Gettysburg of the West’ 
because of the number of men involved and the importance 
of the encounter, the Federals dealt Price’s men a smashing 
defeat. The Confederate troops fled southward. Pursued 
by Curtis and his forces, they were forced on until they 
reached Newtonia, where a blow by Generals Blunt and San- 
born virtually ended the raid. 

In his report, Price set the total mileage at 1,434, with 
forty-three battles and skirmishes and the capture and parole 
of over 3,000 officers and men. He reported many bridges 
and railroads destroyed and estimated the loss to Missouri 
property as $10,000,000. The raid gained some 5,000 recruits, 
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but Price thought he could have added 50,000 if he had 
remained in Missouri all winter. 

Criticisms of the raid soon began to be heard. Price, 
some said, was too slow and cautious, blundered in his cavalry 
commands, and maintained bad discipline among his men. 
Others, however, said that although the raid failed in its 
purpose, it diverted many men from Sherman and perhaps 
stopped the siege of Mobile. Answering the criticisms that 
he allowed his men to plunder cities as they went, Price 
reported that the enemy had destroyed cities and towns before 
he arrived. 

Thomas C. Reynolds, who had been elected lieutenant 
governor of Missouri in 1860, issued a scathing attack on 
Price and his conduct of the raid in a Texas newspaper. 
Price at first ignored the attack but later asked for a court of 
inquiry. The court met at Princeton, Arkansas, in April 
1865, and after hearing some testimony adjourned to meet in 
May. In the general upheaval at the end of the war, it ap- 
parently failed to reassemble and give a verdict. Reynolds, 
although called, refused to appear as a witness. 

Price went to Texas in the summer of 1865 to visit his 
wife, who had been living there during the war. All his 
property had been taken, and he and some thirty other 
Confederate soldiers decided to move to Mexico, then governed 
by the French ruler Maximilian. They settled near Cordova, 
where Price came to own about 640 acres of land and brought 
his family to live. The Confederates laid out a town on land 
donated by Price and named it Carlotta City, in honor of 
Maximilian’s empress. Price thought the land around 
Cordova “‘not surpassed by any of the Platte lands in fertility 
of soil and in the finest climate I ever saw.” 

Maximilian’s power soon waned, and marauding bands 
forced the Confederates to abandon their lands and take refuge 
in Cordova. Late in 1866, Price and his family finally left 
Mexico and returned to St. Louis. They resided first at the 
Southern hotel and later in a house on Chouteau avenue. A 
movement had been under way to raise money from Price’s 
friends to purchase a house and furniture for the family as a 
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token or “‘debt of gratitude,’ and by February, 1867, it had 
been reported that “quite liberal’? amounts were received. 
Price carried on his work in St. Louis as a commission 
merchant, but he was in ill health, suffering from a chronic 
intestinal disease acquired in Mexico. He became seriously 
ill on September 28, 1867, and died the next day at his home 
in St. Louis. After a funeral, said by some to have been the 
“largest ever held in St. Louis,” he was buried in Belle- 
fontaine cemetery. In 1911 the Missouri general assembly 
appropriated $5,000 for the purpose of erecting a memorial 
to him. Four years later, on June 17, 1915, a bronze statue of 
Price was unveiled at Price memorial park at Keytesville. 


[There is no adequate biography of Sterling Price, and scattered 
sources and accounts in general histories are often confusing and contra- 
dictory. Some sources for data on his life are: Dictionary of American 
Biography (1928), Vol. XV, pp. 216-17; History of Howard and Chariton 
Counties, Missouri (1883), pp. 477-82; Price, B. L., John Price the Emigrant, 
Jamestown Colony 1620, With Some of His Descendants (Alexandria, La., 
[1910]); Leopard, Buel, and Shoemaker, Floyd C., (eds.), Messages and 
Proclamations of the Governors of the State of Missouri, Vol. II, pp. 398-528 
(Columbia, Mo., 1922); Simmons, Lucy, The Life of Sterling Price (un- 
published master’s thesis, University of Chicago, 1922); Williams, Walter, 
and Shoemaker, Floyd C., Missouri, Mother of the West, Vol. II, pp. 41-112 
(Chicago, 1930); Scharf, J. Thomas, History of Saint Louis City and County, 
Vol. I, pp. 513-16 (Philadelphia, 1883); Webb, William L., Battles and 
Biographies of Missourians, 2nd ed., pp. 283-93 (Kansas City, 1903); 
Connelley, William E., Doniphan's Expedition, pp. 40-45 (Topeka, Kan., 
1907); Hughes, John T., Doniphan’s Expedition, pp. 387-407 (Cincinnati, 
1848); Stevens, Walter B., Centennial History of Missouri, Vol. I, pp. 841- 
62 (St. Louis, 1921); and The War of the Rebellion, A Compilation of the 
Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, esp. Series I, Vol. 
XLI, Parts 1, 2, 4, Series II, Vol. VIII (Washington, 1893).] 


RED-LETTER BOOKS RELATING TO MISSOURI 


Encyclopedia of the History of St. Louis, a Compendium 
of History and Biography for Ready Reference. Edited by 
William Hyde and Howard L. Conard. 4 Vols. (New York, 
[etc.], The Southern history company, 1899. 2572 pp.) 

Like many of his fellow Missourians of the last century, 
William Hyde was not a native of the State. Born in Lima, 


New York, in 1836, he received his early training from his 
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parents, both of whom were accomplished educators. To 
this was added a two-year course at McKendree college and 
a course in law at Transylvania university in Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Turning his talents to journalism rather than to the 
practice of law, Hyde first attracted notice by his articles in 
the Belleville, Illinois, Tribune in support of Stephen A. 
Douglas’ position on the Kansas-Nebraska issue. In 1857 
Nathaniel Paschall, editor of the Missouri Republican, gave 
him a job as local reporter. In the St. Louis city directory of 
1859, he is listed as “Local editor, Republican.’’ A few years 
later, he appears listed as ‘Assistant Editor.” 

After Paschall’s death in 1866, Hyde became editor-in- 
chief. During the next seventeen years, the Republican 
achieved its greatest influence under the joint leadership of 
Hyde and George Knapp, the publisher. In the State cam- 
paign of 1870, Hyde used his pen to persuade his fellow 
Democrats to abstain from making nominations for State 
offices in order to support B. Gratz Brown, Liberal Republican 
candidate for governor, who was elected. By this so-called 
“passive policy,” Missouri Democrats placed themselves in a 
position to regain the civil and political rights which many of 
them had lost under the Missouri Constitution of 1865. 

The death of George Knapp in 1883 seems to have been 
a stroke of ill fortune for Hyde. In 1885, his connection with 
the Republican was severed. According to William Marion 
Reedy’s Mirror, “he was let out of the editorship of the 
Republican in rather scurvy fashion,”’ and it happened while 
he was in Europe. 

During the first administration of President Cleveland 
(1885-1889), Hyde was appointed postmaster at St. Louis. 
In the interval between the first and second Cleveland ad- 
ministrations, he again tried journalism, first in St. Joseph, 
Missouri, and later in Salt Lake City. He returned to St. 
Louis in 1894 to become superintendent of carriers under 
Postmaster Carlisle. 

The last great undertaking of his life was the editorship 
of the Encyclopedia of the History of St. Louis, begun in 1897. 
Although not trained as a professional historian, Hyde had 
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the advantage of being rooted in the traditions of the com- 
munity. He knew local politics of the post-war period as 
well as, if not better than, any other man. He was skilled at 
condensing copy. On the other hand, he had never written a 
comprehensive, balanced treatise on any historical subject. 
Day-to-day journalism was his forte. 

In 1859, Hyde had the exciting experience of traveling in a 
balloon from St. Louis to New York state across Lake Erie 
and Niagara Falls. The flight was undertaken by several 
scientists to test the theory of a constant eastward current of 
air in the upper atmosphere produced by the daily revolu- 
tions of the earth. Hyde’s role was that of “historian.” In 
his Encyclopedia article on “Balloons,” he has contributed a 
vivid description of his youthful experience. 

Hyde died October 30, 1898, before work on the En- 
cyclopedia was finished. Reedy’s Mirror of November 3, 
1898, describes Hyde as “‘the friend of Douglas, W. R. Morri- 
son, Tilden, Vest, Cockrell, and, in fact, all the men who 
made Democratic history.’’ Continuing, the Mirror eulogizes: 


Mr. Hyde, after years of power, relinquished it and did so a poor man. 
In these later days few men in such exalted places as he occupied would 
leave that place without enormous wealth. Mr. Hyde was an honest 
man. Had he not been such, he might have been a Croesus, because he 
was in a position for many years to make or unmake statesmen, to support 
or to destroy vast enterprises. 


Hyde’s achievements have not been considered sufficiently 
notable to accord him a place in the Dictionary of American 
Biography. Nor is his Encyclopedia of the History of St. 
Louis listed in the American Catalogue, 1895-1900. 

Little is known of Howard L. Conard, Hyde’s associate 
in the writing of this history. We do not find him in the 
Dictionary of American Biography or in other reference works. 
The Library of Congress catalog lists him as the author of 
“Uncle Dick’ Wootton, the pioneer frontiersman of the Rocky 
Mountain region; an account of the adventures and thrilling ex- 
periences of the most noted American hunter, trapper, guide, 
scout, and Indian fighter now living, published in 1890. In 1895 
he edited a two-volume work on the History of Milwaukee 
from its first settlement to the year 1895. 
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Conard’s name appears in the St. Louis city directories 
for the years 1900, 1901, and 1902 only. He came to St. Louis 
as the representative of the publishers, the Southern history 
company. Apparently, his job was to sell the Encyclopedia 
on the subscription plan and arrange other business details, 
while editorial supervision was left to Hyde. After the latter’s 
death in 1898, Conard not only completed the Encyclopedia 
of the History of St. Louis, but also in 1901 published a six- 
volume Encyclopedia of the History of Missouri. Much material 
gathered for the earlier work was used again in the later set. 
Conard is listed as the author of Reconstructing Eden, a 
satire published in 1909, but no other trace of his later years 
has been found. 

Daniel M. Grissom, who contributed many articles to the 
Encyclopedia of the History of St. Louis on local trade and 
commerce, had been a writer on the staff of the Missouri 
Republican under Hyde's editorship. Martha S. Kayser, 
who had also been on the Republican staff, contributed 
articles on women’s clubs. Other citizens, not primarily 
writers, contributed articles on topics to which they brought 
a fund of special knowledge. 

Dr. Alexander N. DeMenil is one of the most interesting 
contributors. Having inherited a considerable fortune, he 
was able to devote most of his life to the study of literature. 
He also practiced law and engaged in local politics. For 
many years he published in St. Louis a literary review, the 
Hesperian, which attracted favorable comment in eastern 
cities, but seems to have been little appreciated by St. 
Louisans. The results of years of literary observation and 
research are compressed in his Encyclopedia article, ‘‘Bibli- 
ography of St. Louis.’”” Dr. DeMenil died in St. Louis 
November 29, 1928. A brief sketch of his life appeared in 
the April 1929 issue of the Missouri Historical Review, Volume 
XXIII, p. 491. 

In appraising any book, an examination of its contents 
is more important than an inquiry into the credentials of its 
compilers. In the following paragraphs, an attempt is made 
to describe the range of subjects covered in the Encyclopedia. 
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Almost one-half of the space is devoted to individual 
biographical sketches. In the following table is presented an 
occupational classification of the subjects of these sketches. 
Of course, many of these personages may rightly be placed in 
two or more categories. In this table, however, no one is 
classed in more than one occupational group. Where two 
or more classifications are possible, the character has been 
placed in the group in which he rendered his most outstanding 
service to the community. For example, David R. Francis 
is classed with the politicians and statesmen, although he 
was also a business executive. 





Occupation Men Women 
IN 6 asic ca vind sc eee MERE Hireecold eae eee Ee See 6 1 
Business executives (merchants, financiers, efc.)........ 735 1 
Te re Ore ETS REN Ineo ho On aes PNR ee 2 
Explorers (mostly fur traders in pioneer period). ...... 25 
ee Cy eee 23 
SE LORI PEO EEE PRR ee er 11 
ay sa wiuin sos hanes a Cee a Cs ebay en WEL ae EEA 5 
NEE 3 50s ca nada oF CC eM AS ERE ROWE e ones 2 
INU era eats k @Wsid-are k 4 SO wa NY Oe Oa bi rel tales eS 4 
eine hd Dale... iisie'e' si adaes ead dai aca nneees 192 
NN REE NE TE SOTA NT OL Pe TT Teme MPa 2 
Literary workers, journalists, and publishers.......... 42 5 
EMS cc Doe eee san sanw SC ae ean ac ae aeiewinis 31 
Ministers of the gospel and ethical leaders............ 88 
NI vis ebb ov os Sine SONS Vee be oe COUT UR oka 5 
PUD Ol WIN 5 oS oi ok Sak Sis bh ees OR 114 
eee 78 
Railroad and street railway men.................008: 39 
UD 2255. 5.5 4G ip Sad eda bid aaa wee 18 
CR wats ret alt. Jc ccleats cman basen es omatete 5 
, WEIN. os ka. Sei Reel e eee eee tes de 21 6 
Theatre people (actors and managers)................ 4 
sc 8iis ase Facienes bedlgteusad web erasanweaned 14 24 
NR iv kik 'Cn os Acai Gao wh ebay sed wag tines 1466 37 
TORE We GRE OT, 65 0k ees 1503 


The commercial classes predominate as is readily seen 
from the above table. Butchers, bakers, and candlestick 
makers appear along with bankers, manufacturers, and great 
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merchants. Some of the old French fur-trading families, 
the Chouteau and Papin families especially, have each many 
representatives in this group. Many started their careers 
as farm boys, clerks in rural stores, or as shop mechanics. 
Many, perhaps most, of these business leaders were not 
natives of the State or city. While most of the Anglo-Saxons 
migrated from the eastern United States, most of the Germans 
listed came to St. Louis directly from Germany. Many of 
those who were active in the business life of St. Louis forty 
years ago had seen military service in the Civil war. Several 
of these business men were also active politically, held local 
offices for a time, but were always more closely identified with 
commerce than statecraft. 

The explorer group, though not numerous, contains 
names outstanding in the exploration period of the history of 
North America. Among the Spanish are DeSoto, Coronado, 
and Ponce de Leon. The French follow with Joliet, Hennepin, 
Marquette, LaSalle, and Chouteau. The Anglo-Saxons com- 
plete the procession with Lewis, Clark, Pike, Ashley, Boone, 
and Bridger. 

Only two Indian chiefs were deemed worthy of a bio- 
graphical sketch: Keokuk, chief of the United Sacs and 
Foxes; and Pontiac, organizer of the great conspiracy against 
the English during the French and Indian war (1755-1763). 

Aside from James B. Eads, most of the engineer-architect 
group never won great acclaim outside professional circles. 
René Paul, who had served in Napoleon’s navy, was one of 
the first civil engineers to settle in St. Louis. Also included 
are Henry Flad, Minard L. Holman, Henry Kayser, and 
William Wise, all of whom served St. Louis long and capably 
in various engineering capacities. 

The lawyer-jurist group includes most of that brilliant 
constellation of advocates and judges who argued and adjudi- 
cated cases in the old St. Louis courthouse in the days before 
the Civil war: Roswell Field, Henry S. Geyer, Samuel T. 
Glover, Judge Alexander Hamilton, Judge Hamilton R. 
Gamble, Judge Bryan Mullanphy, Luke E. Lawless, John B. 
C. Lucas, and Uriel Wright. Among the leaders of a later 
period are Judge Shepard Barclay, Judge Warwick Hough, 
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Charles P. Johnson (noted criminal lawyer), Frederick N. 
Judson, Frederick W. Lehmann, Eugene McQuillin, Charles 
Nagel, Judge George H. Shields, Judge Samuel Treat of the 
U. S. district court, and Judge J. Gabriel Woerner. 

The literary group consists mostly of professional news- 
paper men and includes publishers such as Daniel M. Houser 
of the Globe-Democrat, Joseph Pulitzer of the Post-Dispatch, 
and George and John Knapp of the Missouri Republican. 
German journalism is represented by Carl Daenzer, Ernst 
Kargau, and Emil Preetorius. The outstanding poet is 
Eugene Field. Dr. Alexander DeMenil is the outstanding 
free-lance literary critic. 

The military men include a number of French and Spanish 
officers who served their sovereigns as colonial administrators 
of Louisiana before its transfer to the United States in 1804. 
The following military figures of United States history are in- 
cluded because of some more or less close connection with St 
Louis: George Rogers Clark, Stephen W. Kearny, William 
S. Harney, Nathaniel Lyon, William T. Sherman, and Franz 
Sigel. Biographical sketches of William Henry Harrison and 
Ulysses S. Grant have been included, but these men have been 
classed in the above table with the politicians and states- 
men, since both came to occupy the office of president of the 
United States. 

Most of the leading denominations have representatives 
among the eighty-eight ministers of religion and ethical 
leaders given individual biographical treatment. Included are 
all of the Roman Catholic prelates who have administered 
church affairs from the early days in St. Louis: Bishop 
DuBourg, Bishop Rosati, Archbishop Kenrick, and Arch- 
bishop Kain. Very few parish priests are included. 

Among the Episcopalian clergymen are: Bishops Hawks 
and Tuttle and the Reverend Montgomery Schuyler, one-time 
dean of Christ church cathedral. Most of the orthodox 
Protestant sects have several representatives each. Dr. 
Samuel J. Niccolls is the most distinguished Presbyterian 
minister, while the Reverend Karl Walther is the best-known 
of the Lutherans. The Reverend Truman M. Post rep- 
resents the Congregationalists. Less orthodox movements are 
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represented by the Reverend William G. Eliot of the Church 
of the Messiah (Unitarian) and by Walter L. Sheldon, first 
lecturer of the Ethical society of St. Louis. Rabbi Leon 
Harrison is the most outstanding Hebrew leader. 

The physician and surgeon group includes Dr. William 
Beaumont, physiologist, whose career is too briefly sketched; 
John T. Hodgen; William Carr Lane, who was also the first 
mayor after the city’s incorporation in 1823; Joseph N. Mc- 
Dowell, distinguished pioneer in medical education; Harvey G. 
Mudd; Walter Wyman; and Max C. Starkloff, still living, 
who was health commissioner for many years. 

Several figures of national prominence are among the 
politicians and statesmen listed. William Henry Harrison 
and Ulysses S. Grant are the only presidents of the United 
States. Others who attained more than local renown are: 
Thomas H. Benton, Francis P. Blair, Montgomery Blair, 
John B. Henderson, David R. Francis, Carl Schurz, and 
William J. Stone. Also classed here are the perennial holders 
of local offices. 

The list of teachers and educators given individual 
biographical treatment includes the founders of two early 
private schools: Elihu H. Shepard and Edward Wyman. 
The most notable public school men are William T. Harris 
and Frank L. Soldan, both of whom served as superintendent 
of the St. Louis public schools. The Washington university 
faculty is represented by three chancellors: William Chau- 
-venet, the Reverend William G. Eliot, who is classed in the 
above table as a minister, and Winfield S. Chaplin. 

Professors included are: Francis E. Nipher, distinguished 
physicist; Marshall Snow, historian; Sylvester Waterhouse, 
classical scholar, who also wrote many articles on the economic 
geography of the Mississippi valley; and, Calvin M. Wood- 
ward, mathematician and civil engineer who was also director 
of the famous Manual Training school, a department of the 
university. Six outstanding women teachers in the public 
schools may also be found in this group. 

Under the designation ‘‘All others” appear those who 
cannot be placed in any of the specific occupational groups in 
the table. Among these are Etienne Cabet, a French theore- 
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tician, who established a communistic settlement at Chelten- 
ham in St. Louis county; Elijah P. Lovejoy, anti-slavery 
crusader; one labor leader; one Masonic secretary; and one 
ranchman. 

In an age when women generally were confined to the 
domestic sphere, it is not surprising that twenty-four of the 
thirty-seven women listed appear in the “All others’ group 
in this tabulation. Several of these women are noted as 
organizers of movements for civic betterment, such as Mrs. 
Lizabeth H. Noble, founder of the Humanity club and Mrs. 
Rebecca Naylor Hazard, who crusaded for women suffrage. 
Elizabeth Ashley, wife of the fur-trader General William H. 
Ashley, was a belle of St. Louis society in the early days. 
who later graced the drawing rooms of Washington as the 
wife of Senator Crittenden of Kentucky. Other leaders of 
local society here sketched are: Anne Lucas Hunt; Julia 
Maffitt; Adele Sarpy Morrison; Minnie F. Pierce, wife of the 
oil magnate, Henry Clay Pierce; and Mary F. Scanlan. In 
the above table the sole business woman is Madame Marie 
Thérése Bourgeois Chouteau, grande dame of the French 
village of St. Louis, fur-trader and real estate dealer, and 
progenitor of the famous St. Louis family. The writers 
include several newspaperwomen: Mary Dalton, Kate Field, 
and Martha Kayser. 

Among the names missing from the list of biographies are: 
Lewis Bissell, early settler in north St. Louis; Leverett Bell, 
who served with distinction as city counselor in the 1870s; 
Ira Divoll, superintendent of schools during the Civil war 
period; Edward A. Noonan, mayor from 1889 to 1893; and 
William Marion Reedy, mauvais garcon of St. Louis journalism, 
editor and publisher of the Mirror. All of the 1,503 subjects 
of biographical sketches, except the two Indian chiefs, are 
of the white race. The Negro race is thus not represented, 
although James Milton Turner, born in slavery in St. Louis 
county, emerged from the Civil war an educational and 
political leader of his people in Missouri and was sent to 
Liberia as minister resident in 1871, the first of his race to 

serve in the United States diplomatic corps. 
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Although much space is devoted to individual biography, 
institutional history is not neglected. Practically every de- 
partment, office, and institution of the city government of St. 
Louis is identified and its functions briefly described. For 
example, every park in the city is treated in a separate article. 
Changes in the fundamental organization of the city govern- 
ment are summarized adequately under ‘City Charters.” 
Steps in the separation of the city from St. Louis county in 
1876 are well outlined under the article “Scheme and Charter.” 
The story of city government in its broad outlines is developed 
in three articles beginning with the first French settlers and 
ending with the close of the nineteenth century. 

The difficult task of explaining to lay readers the structure 
and jurisdiction of the courts has been well handled by dis- 
tinguished lawyer contributors. Charles P. Johnson wrote on 
“Courts Having Criminal Jurisdiction.” Judge J. Gabriel 
Woerner wrote on the ‘Probate Court.” Judge Shepard 
Barclay wrote on the ‘St. Louis Circuit Court.’’ Melvin L. 
Gray wrote on the ‘‘United States Courts.”” The article on 
the “Supreme Court” is unsigned. These articles also con- 
tain lists of the judges and the years of their service. 

The Mississippi valley in eighteenth century international 
politics is summarized in articles on the ‘“Treaty of Fontaine- 
bleau”’ (1762), ‘“Treaty of Paris’ (1763), and ‘“‘Treaty Ceding 
Louisiana to the United States’’ (1803). 

Activities of State and Federal agencies in St. Louis are 
treated both from the historical and functional points of view. 
Evolution of the fundamental law in Missouri is brought out in 
articles on ‘Territorial Government,” ‘Constitutional Con- 
ventions,’’ and ‘‘State Convention.”’ 

Among the best written articles in the Encyclopedia are 
those on ‘Politics and the Civil War,” ‘Politics and Dis- 
franchisement,” ‘‘Liberal Party Politics,’ and ‘Passive Policy 
Politics."” Without a doubt, these were written by William 
Hyde, who had done much to shape the dramatic events he 
was recounting. 

A great deal of space is given to the activities of clubs and 
associations having programs of civic betterment and educa- 
tion. One of the most active was the Humanity club which 
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was successful in securing better treatment of jail prisoners. 
The Provident association, still in operation, is engaged in 
family counseling and administration of relief. The St. 
Louis lyceum, founded in 1831, is an example of a pioneer 
group, whose chief purpose was the spread of public school 
education. Social democracy advocated public ownership of 
all monopolistic industries. The Wednesday club, an organ- 
ization of women stil! in existence, was interested both in the 
study and the accomplishment of specific reforms. The 
Women’s Christian association, still in operation, has de- 
veloped a program of education, counseling, and assistance for 
young women, while the Young Men’s Christian association 
has developed a similar program for young men. 

The economic life of the community is quite as thoroughly 
covered as the political life. A separate article has been 
written for almost every type of trade developed in St. Louis. 
Many of these articles are dryly statistical and lack the dra- 
matic punch of the articles on politics. An exception is the 
article on ‘‘Railroads of St. Louis,’’ wherein Isaac H. Sturgeon 
describes how the early companies were organized, how they 
failed, were re-organized, and linked together in great systems. 
The article on “Manufactures” by D. M. Grissom is an ex- 
cellent summary backed by statistics. Labor is recognized 
by an article on ‘Labor Organizations” and by several shorter 
articles on particular associations of workers. N. O. Nelson 
in his article on “Cooperation” tells of the experiment in 
profit-sharing which he introduced in his own manufacturing 
plant at Edwardsville, Illinois. 

The religious life of the community is pictured in com- 
prehensive articles each dealing with the local origins and 
development of a particular sect. Most of these were written 
by specialists well acquainted with their subjects. 

Cultural development has been treated competently in 
articles on “‘Public Schools” by William T. Harris, superin- 
tendent of schools, and in articles on St. Louis and Washing- 
ton universities. August Waldauer, noted orchestra con- 
ductor, wrote the very thorough article on ‘Music in St. 
Louis.”” Voluntary organizations having a strictly cultural 

program are covered in special articles. Among the more 
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important are the Missouri Historical Society, the St. Louis 
art society, and the Kant club. The latter two organizations 
are considered together in the article on the “St. Louis Move- 
ment of Speculative Philosophy.” 

The place of theoretical science in the community is 
brought out in the article on the “St. Louis Academy of 
Science.”” The article on “Inventions” provides a long list 
of devices developed by St. Louis inventors. Among these 
are the “‘roller-bearing axle” of Henry Timken; the adding 
machine of William S. Burroughs; the pneumatic drill of 
Pierre Chouteau, Jr.; the alternating current motor of Alex- 
ander Weston; and the “Charter Oak Stove’’ of Giles F. 
Filley. D. M. Grissom’s articles on the telephone and 
telegraph deal in a popular manner with the growth of these 
means of communication. William Bouton’s article on ‘‘Sur- 
veying” bears evidence of careful study of the early land 
surveys of the St. Louis area. It is without doubt the most 
technical article in the entire Encyclopedia. 

No history of any metropolitan center in the United States 
is complete without material on the racial minorities found 
in every large community. E. C. Kehr’s article on the ‘“Im- 
press of German Immigration” is a model of terseness in 
outlining the successive waves of German migration to North 
America and enumerating specific ways in which the culture of 
St. Louis was affected by its citizens of German origin. There 
is no comparable article on Irish migration to the United 
States and their influence on the St. Louis community in 
particular. Theophile Papin’s article on “Early St. Louis” 
pictures in great detail life in the French village of St. Louis. 
The biographies of citizens of French origin, the article on 
“Street Names” and many others bring out the impress left 
by the French founders. A general article on Indian rela- 
tions in the Mississippi valley would have enriched the 
Encyclopedia. A fine account of the Negro in slavery and of 
the development of abolition sentiment is the article on 
“Slavery and Emancipation in St. Louis.”” But the story of 
the Negro in freedom after 1865 is not brought out. 

Recreational activities and popular amusements are given 
adequate space. The article on “Athletics” is primarily an 
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explanation of the various systems of physical culture de- 
veloped in Europe, but it also describes the work of the 
Y. M. C. A. and the Turners in St. Louis. The article on 
“Bicycling” is explained by the popularity of that pastime 
at the turn of the century. Other recreations popular with 
some St. Louisans are treated in the following articles: 
“Pugilism,” ‘‘Race Courses and Racing,” “‘Steamboat Races,” 
“Summer Gardens,” and “Theaters.’’ Failure to include an 
article on baseball is surprising, since the St. Louis Browns 
were playing professional games as early as 1875 and won 
two world championships during the 1880s. 

The Encyclopedia also has enough material for a chamber 
of horrors. Most of the catastrophic happenings in the entire 
history of the community are covered under the following: 
“Notable Crimes,” ‘‘Epidemics,” ‘‘Notable Fires,’’ ‘‘Floods at 
St. Louis,” “Indian Massacres,’’ ‘Jail Deliveries,” ‘Labor 
Troubles,” ‘‘Military Executions,”’ ‘Riots and Mobs,” ““Steam- 
boat Disasters,” ‘‘Notable Strikes,”’ and ‘“Tornadoes.”’ 

In the above sketch of the contents of the Encyclopedia, 
attention has been directed to a few subjects which have been 
slighted by the compilers. Still fewer positively erroneous 
statements have been detected by this reviewer. The state- 
ment on page 174 that Montgomery Blair was elected mayor 
of St. Louis in 1842 is incorrect. George Maguire was elected 
mayor in that year. Blair never held the office of mayor. 
The statement on page 2261 that James S. Thomas “‘was re- 
elected in 1865, and for the three succeeding terms’ is 
erroneous. Thomas was elected mayor for a two-year term 
in 1865 and again in 1867. The city charter of 1859 fixed the 
mayor’s term at two years. 

The compilers of the Encyclopedia are to be criticized 
chiefly for the generally poor arrangement of the work. 
Encyclopedic arrangement presupposes a series of articles in 
strict subject-alphabetic order. This standard has not been 
attained in the Encyclopedia of the History of St. Louis. 
Many articles, particularly the biographical sketches, are 
difficult to find because they are out of their alphabetical 
place in the arrangement. For example, the biography of 
Mary Louise Dalton commences on page 540 while that of 
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Henry C. Dalton appears on page 578, following the sketch of 
George F. Dittman. This poor arrangement is general 
throughout all four volumes. An attempt was made to 
remedy this defect by providing an index to biographies 
in the front of each volume. But the user, unaware of this 
index, is apt to experience some puzzling moments of search.— 
Contributed by Frederick C. Ault, Acting Librarian, Municipal 
Reference Branch, St. Louis Public Library. 


[A volume of material has been published covering the various events 
and trends in the history of St. Louis. Some of the outstanding sources 
for general data on the history of the city are: Billon, Frederic L., Annals 
of St. Louis in its Early Days Under the French and Spanish Dominations 
(St. Louis, 1886); Billon, Annals of St. Louis in its Territorial Days From 
1804 to 1821 (St. Louis, 1888); DeVoy, John, (comp.), A History of the 
City of St. Louis and Vicinity (St. Louis, 1898); Edwards, Richard, and 
Hopewell, M., Edwards’s Great West and her Commercial Metropolis (St. 
Louis, [1860]); Hyde, William, and Conard, Howard L., (eds.), Encyclo- 
pedia of the History of St. Louis (1899); Encyclopedia of the History of 
Missouri (1901), Vol. V, pp. 443-72; Houck, Louis, A History of Missouri 
(Chicago, 1908); Houck, The Spanish Regime in Missouri (Chicago, 1909); 
Reavis, L. U., Saint Louis: The Future Great City of the World (St. Louis, 
(1875]); Scharf, J. Thomas, History of Saint Louis City and County (Phila- 
delphia, 1883); Shepard, Elihu H., The Early History of St. Louis and Mis- 
sours (St. Louis, 1870); Stevens, Walter B., St. Louis, The Fourth City, 
1764-1911 (St. Louis-Chicago, 1911); and Williams, Walter, and Shoe- 
maker, Floyd C., Missouri, Mother of the West (Chicago, 1930).] 


DO YOU KNOW OR DON’T You? 


That Missouri’s Constitution adopted in 1865 omitted 
the articles which defined the boundaries of the State and 
provided for the seat of government and added articles on 
suffrage and impeachment? The first article of the Con- 
stitution of 1820 defined the State’s boundaries and the 
eleventh provided for the State capital. In 1875 the State’s 
boundaries were mentioned in the first article of the Con- 
stitution in the general, rather than specific, statement: “The 
boundaries of the State, as heretofore established by law, are 
hereby ratified and confirmed.”’ 

— 

That of the nine counties in the United States which 
have the name “Benton,” six are known to have been named 
in honor of Missouri’s Senator Thomas Hart Benton? 
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That as early as January 1811, a work project to furnish 
employment for Osage Indians was launched at Fort Osage in 
present Jackson county, Missouri? Mr. and Mrs. Ira Cottle 
supervised four Indian women in dipping candles at the rate 
of 3% cents per pound. Some of the candles were sent to 
Washington, D. C., and General John Mason wrote to George 
C. Sibley, complimenting him on the plan to furnish employ- 
ment for the Indians. The candles, wrote General Mason, 
“‘were no great proofs of skill but your red women, it is hoped, 
will become more neat in execution.” 

— 

That by July 1, 1861, all of the railroads in Missouri with 
the exception of the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad had 
failed to pay the interest due on State bonds issued in their 
behalf and were thereby subject to forfeiture to the State? 
As a part of an ambitious program of railroad expansion, 
Missouri had authorized the issue of State bonds, backed by 
first mortgage liens upon several roads, to the aggregate sum 
of approximately $24,000,000. The State dealt individually 
with the railroad companies in working out the financial 
difficulties, but ultimately the entire debt of the railroads 
to the State was unconditionally released because of the im- 
probability that it would ever be paid. The last of the bonds 
were paid in 1903. 

wa, 

That unlike most states, Missouri did not apply her share 
from the Federal surplus act of 1836, which amounted to 
$382,335, to internal improvements, but invested it in the 
State bank? The act, approved on June 23, 1836, provided 
that the Federal surplus, a fund amounting to $37,468,859.97, 
should be deposited with the states to be returned when the 
wants of the government required it. The fund was dis- 
tributed in proportion to the electoral vote of the states. 
Because of the panic of 1837, only three of the four scheduled 
distributions were paid. 


That the first national conference on land classification 
was sponsored by the University of Missouri and held in 
Columbia in October 1940? 
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That the Bank of Missouri, chartered by the territorial 
legislature on January 31, 1817, made loans only on Tuesday 
and Thursday? Applications for loans had to be made on 
Monday and Wednesday. Banking hours for the institution 
were from 10 o’clock in the morning until 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon, except on Sunday, January 1, July 4, and Christmas 
day. Not until March 5, 1855, however, did the general 
assembly of Missouri provide by law for financial holidays. 
An act of that date established Sunday, January 1, July 4, 
Thanksgiving day, and Christmas day as legal financial 
“holydays.” 


—, 


That the board on geographical names of the United 
States department of the interior has fixed the spelling of 
Missouri’s highest peak as ““Taum Sauk?” 


<n, 


That the first article written by the group of American 
journalists whom President Theodore Roosevelt described as 
““Muckrakers” was an exposé of municipal corruption in St. 
Louis at the turn of the century? Lincoln Steffens wrote the 
article in collaboration with Claude H. Wetmore, and it was 
published in McClure’s Magazine in October 1902, under the 
title “Tweed Days in St. Louis.” 


—, 


That Eugene Field, who later became famous as a poet 
was the literary editor of the first issue of the first student 
publication at the University of Missouri? The first issue 
of the publication, a monthly, appeared at the commence- 
ment in June 1871, under the title University Missourian. 
Field, however, did not return to the University in September 
1871, and James Cooney became literary editor. Cooney 
later served Missouri in the United States house of rep- 
resentatives for three terms from March 4, 1897, to March 3, 
1903. 

















MISSOURIANA 


WITH EARLY MISSOURI LAWMAKERS 


PENALTY FOR COUNTERFEITING 


Counterfeit money became so prevalent in territorial Missouri that 
on November 11, 1812, the St. Louis Missouri Gazette advised the public 
to look out for counterfeit notes. The next year on August 18, 1813, the 
legislature passed a law which fixed the punishment for anyone convicted 
of making or passing counterfeit money with intent to defraud as a fine 
of not less than $100 nor more than $1,000 and a prison sentence of not 
less than three months nor more than three years. Despite this provision, 
counterfeiting evidently increased, for on September 9, 1815, the Gazette 
ran another warning. About this time, a group of St. Louisans formed an 
organization called ‘‘The Regulators” to combat counterfeiting. The next 
year the legislature in dealing with the problem made the punishment 
more severe. Anyone convicted was to stand in the pillory four hours and 
receive on “his or her bare back not more than 250 nor less than 50 stripes 
or lashes,”’ as well as pay a fine and serve a prison sentence. 


In the revision of the laws in 1825, the penalties for counterfeiting 
were increased with the exception of the physical punishment which was 
somewhat mollified. The section dealing with counterfeiting read: 


Be it further enacted, That if any person shall counterfeit, or cause or 
procure to be counterfeited, any of the species of the gold or silver coins now 
current or hereafter to be current in this state, or shall pass or give in payment, 
or offer to pass or give in payment the same, or to permit, cause, or procure the 
same to be altered or passed, with an intention to defraud any person, or body 
politic or corporate, knowing the same to be counterfeited, every person so 
offending, being thereof duly convicted, shall be imprisoned not exceeding ten 
years, be fined not exceeding one thousand dollars, be whipped not exceeding 
thirty-nine lashes, stand in the pillory two hours, and be rendered incapable of 
being a witness or juror, or of voting at any election, or holding any office of 
profit, honor or trust within this state. 


MILITIA IN EARLY MISSOURI 


While attention is focused on the widespread program for national 
defense and the operation of the selective service act, some of the pro- 
visions for the militia in early Missouri take on new interest. Major 
Amos Stoddard organized the militia in all principal settlements of upper 
Louisiana when he received the territory for the government of the United 
States. The governor and judges of the territory of Indiana, empowered 
by Congress to make laws for the district of Louisiana, approved on October 
1, 1804, the first statute which established and regulated the militia in 
present Missouri. Subsequent acts passed by the territorial and State 
legislatures in dealing with the militia were based on this first act. 
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Of especial interest is the first section of the 1804 law which prescribed 
the age limits for service. It read: 


. ... all male inhabitants, in the district, between the age of sixteen and 
fifty shall be liable to and perform militia duty, and shall as soon as possible 
be formed into regiments, each regiment to consist of two battallions each 
battallion of not more than four nor less than three compantes, and each com- 
pany of not less than forty nor more than eighty noncommissioned officers 
and privates. .... 


Exemptions from militia duty were specified in the fourth section of 
the law: 

. . . the judges of the supreme court of the district, the attorney general, 
clerk of the supreme court, all ministers of the gospel licensed to preach, accord- 
ing to their sect, all keepers of jails, and such other persons as are exempted 
by the laws of the United States, shall be and hereby are exempted from militia 
duty. 

The uniform prescribed by act of the State legislature on June 22, 
1821, was a colorful contrast to today’s uniform. The act which pre- 
scribed the uniform follows: 


. . the company officers of the militia of this state shall uniform themselves 
in the manner following, to wit: Blue hunting shirts trimmed with red, white 
pantaloons and vest, black hat with a black cockade and red plume, and side 
arms, as prescribed in the militia laws of the late territory of Missouri; the 
noncommissioned officers to be uniformed as above, except hunting shirts 
trimmed with white, white plumes, and side arms; Provided, that for good 
cause shown, the subalterns of each company shall not be compelled to wear 
side arms. 

The arms required of militiamen by the territorial law were: a good 
musket, a sufficient bayonet and belt, or a fusee, two spare flints, a knap- 
sack, and a pouch with a box therein to contain not less than twenty-four 
cartridges, suited to the bore of his musket or fusee, each cartridge to 
contain a proper quantity of powder and ball; or a good rifle, knapsack, 
pouch, powder horn, with twenty-four balls suited to the bore of his rifle, 
and a quarter of a pound of powder. 

Commissioned officers were required under the territorial law to be 
armed with a “sword, or hanger, and espontoon.” 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF MISSOURI HOLDS ANNUAL 
MEETING AND DINNER 


The State Historical Society of Missouri held its thirty- 
fifth annual meeting and dinner in Columbia on April 16, 
1941. 

Senator George A. Rozier of Perryville, formerly first 
vice-president of the State Historical Society of Missouri, was 
elected president of the Society for a three-year term at the 
executive committee meeting in Columbia on April 16, 1941. 
He succeeds Senator Allen McReynolds of Carthage, president 
of the Society since 1936. Senator McReynolds was nominated 
for re-election and a motion was made that the nominations 
close. Senator McReynolds declined to be considered for re- 
election saying, ‘Such a high and honored office should not, 
in my opinion, be held longer than one term by one in- 
dividual.” 


An amendment to the Society’s constitution to make the 
president ineligible to serve for more than one full elected 
term of three years was later presented by Senator Mc- 
Reynolds. The amendment, which also provides that former 
presidents of the Society will become ex officio trustees and 
members of the executive committee for life, was favorably 
considered by the executive committee and will be presented 
for adoption at the next annual meeting of the Society. 


Other officers elected for three-year terms were Marion C. 
Early, St. Louis, first vice-president; E. E. Swain, Kirksville, 
second vice-president; Henry C. Chiles, Lexington, third vice- 
president; Rush H. Limbaugh, Cape Girardeau, fourth vice- 
president; A. P. Green, Mexico, fifth vice-president; and 
Theodore Gary, Kansas City and Macon, sixth vice-president. 
R. B. Price, Columbia, was re-elected treasurer. 


Trustees of the Society, elected for three-year terms at 
the thirty-fifth annual business meeting preceding the ex- 
ecutive committee meeting were Frank P. Briggs, Macon; 
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Ben L. Emmons, St. Charles; Stephen B. Hunter, Cape 
Girardeau; Waldo P. Johnson, Osceola; Isidor Loeb, St. Louis; 
Allen McReynolds, Carthage; E. E. Swain, Kirksville; and 
Roy D. Williams, Boonville. 


The Society adopted unanimously a motion, made by 
Justus R. Moll of Springfield, that Dr. Isidor Loeb be recog- 
nized for his forty years’ service on the finance committee 
with a gift from the Society. 


The report of Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary, presented 
at the business meeting, pictured the work and progress of 
the Society during the 1939-1940 biennium. Dr. Isidor Loeb, 
chairman of the finance committee, presented the financial 
report of the Society, and R. B. Price presented the treasurer’s 
annual balance sheet. 


Senator McReynolds was toastmaster at the banquet, 
which was held at the Daniel Boone hotel and attended by 
266 guests. The Reverend F. H. Dieckmann of the Sacred 
Heart church, Columbia, delivered the invocation. 


Irving Dilliard, editorial page staff member of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, gave the main address at the banquet. 
He spoke on “They Came From Missouri and They Showed 
the World.” Mr. Dilliard told of 241 persons ‘‘who first saw 
light of day in Missouri. Many of them left the State in 
childhood, many of them came to fame far from Missouri; 


yet all of them are natives and thus products of Missouri 
soil.”’ 


Governor Forrest C. Donnell spoke briefly at the dinner 
on the importance and value of the work of the Society in 
collecting and publishing the history of Missouri and her 
people. He also emphasized in his remarks the state-wide 


cultural value of the Society’s activities to all classes and ages 
of people. 


MEMBERS ACTIVE IN INCREASING THE SOCIETY'S MEMBERSHIP 


During the three months from February through April 
1941, the following members of the Society increased its 
membership as indicated: 
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FOUR NEW MEMBERS 


Rozier, George A., Perryville 
Stueck, Frederick, Jefferson City 


THREE NEW MEMBERS 


Landen, Frances Patton, Chicago, III. 
Risser, R. D., Kilgore, Texas 
Thomson, R. M., St. Charles 


TWO NEW MEMBERS 


Boogher, Lawrence, St. Louis 
Pigg, E. L., Jefferson City 
Woods, Charles L., Rolla 


ONE NEW MEMBER 


Allen, Birt S., Bethany 

Burton, Anna Mae, Jefferson City 

Cobb, Margaret M., Jefferson City 

Dent, Alice, Salem 

Effrein, E. B., Farmington 

Gellhorn, Mrs. George, St. Louis 

Karst, Jerome, St. Louis 

Knipmeyer, Gilbert, St. Louis 

Knox, Willis, Jackson 

Kocian, Arthur A., St. Louis 

Loeb, Isidor, St. Louis 

Lovell, Mrs. V. E., Topeka, Kan. 

Martin, Frank L., Columbia 

Miller, R. W., Kansas City 

Moll, Justus R., Jefferson City 

Montgomery, John F., Washington, 
D.C. 

Noah, W. L., Webster Groves 


Nolin, Mrs. Bessie Lee, Linneus 

Otto, Robert W., St. Louis 

Reppy, Mrs. J. H., Hillsboro 

Rusk, Mrs, Howard, Clayton 

Ryland, J. R., Brush, Colo. 

Schmidt, Mrs. Herbert H., Marthas- 
ville 

Selecman, Gertrude, St. Joseph 

Shockley, Minnie M., Alva, Okla. 

Thompson, Mrs. J. Frank, Colum- 
bia 

Thomson, A. Cal, Waynesville 

Tucker, C. M., Columbia 

Wilke, William, Washington 

Williams, F. P., Moberly 

Williams, Roy D., Boonville 

Woods, Mrs. J. M., St. Louis 

Wright, Mrs. Lillian, Columbia 
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NEW MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 


FEBRUARY—APRIL 1941 


One hundred and twenty-nine applications for member- 
ship were received by the Society during the three months 
from February to April 1941, inclusive. The total of annual 
members as of April 31, 1941, is 2,753. 


The new members are: 


Bach, Mrs. William Everett, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

Barclay, Mrs. J. Richard, Linneus 

Barnes, G. H., Kilgore, Texas 

Beck, F. W., St. Louis 

Bell, W. F., Lee’s Summit 

Belshe, R. A., Richland 

Brown, Andy J., Troy 

Brown, J. L., St. Joseph 

Bruening, F. J., Affton 

Bruns, William H., Jr., St. Charles 

Burian, Otto J., St. Louis 

Cassidy, Mrs. Della, Salem 

Chamier, Richard, Moberly 

Cobb, J. B., Springfield 

Cobb, Margaret M., Jefferson City 

Comford, Ben C., St. Louis 

Consolidated School District No. 2, 
Hamburg 

Cortelyou, Nancy, Columbia 

Crawford, Fletcher, Monroe City 

Davis, Mrs. Paul Revere, New 
London 

DeGuire, Kate, Fredericktown 

Denny, Jack, Glasgow 

Dieckmann, F. H., Columbia 

Doerffler, Alfred, St. Louis 

Donnan, David M., Rolla 

Eads, H. F., Kilgore, Texas 

Emerson, F. A., Jr., Bowling Green 

Ernst, Ernestine, Moberly 

Fairfield, Rodney M., Webster 
Groves 

Falzone, Jos. A., Jr., Clayton 

Fisher, John J., St. Paul 

Flynn, Edmund C., Washington, 
ac. 


Gallagher, Edith, St. Joseph 
Garrett, John T., St. Louis 
Gauss, M. J., St. Charles 
Gibbs, Edgar Jesse, Mexico 
Gillespie, Mrs. M. K., Springfield 
Goble, Leroy T., Chicago, II. 
Godbold, E., Kansas City 
Guese, L. E., Cape Girardeau 
Haenssler, Osmund, St. Charles 
Hamilton, H. A., St. Louis 
Harmon, Brad, Holden 
Hedrick, R. W., Jefferson City 
Helm, James O., New Florence 
Heren, Walter G., Webster Groves 
Holman, George, Kilgore, Texas 
Horine, Paul G., Springfield 
Hunt, Herold C., Kansas City 
Ickrath, Karl H., St. Louis 
Janes, David W., Moberly 
Jensen, Mrs. Walter, Eolia 
Joslin, DeVere, Rolla | 
Kavaney, Paul J., St. Louis 
Lewellen, Mrs. U. G., Jefferson City 
Liljegren, Ernest R., San Diego, 
Calif. 
Long, H. R., Columbia 
McCullough, Mrs. Flo, Joplin 
McFarland, J. E., Topeka, Kans. 
McKeon, Robert E., Farmington 
McNamara, William A., St. Louis 
Mattingly, Barak T., St. Louis 
Maupin, Eugene N., Clarence 
Meriwether, Roy B., Monroe City 
Michel, Stella, St. Louis 
Miller, E. J., Ottumwa, Iowa 
Miller, Edith F., St. Louis 
Miller, Geo., Hermitage 
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Newcomb, Rexford, Urbana, IIl. 

Nicholson, Charles H., St. Louis 

Niedorp, Mrs. Harry, St. Joseph 

Noblet, Russell S., Maryville 

Osterwald, Cecilie, Washington 

Parker, Leo B., Kansas City 

Phelan, Towner, Clayton 

Plant, Mrs. Samuel, Clayton 

Porter, Pierre Rittenhouse, Kansas 
City 

Preston, E. L., Jefferson City 

Priest, H. S., St. Louis 

Ragland, Joe, Webb City 

Reeves, Albert S., Kansas City 

Renfrow, Mrs. Ruth Kelso, Uni- 
versity City 

Riddell, Mrs. Richard John, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Roark, Mrs. W. Jack, Anderson 

Roberts, Sam D., Springfield 

Robnett, D. B., Columbia 

Robnett, Dudley, Columbia 

Roth, Agnes, Lafayette, La. 

St. Clair, William F., Columbia 

Sayman, Mrs. T. M., St. Louis 

Scudder, Mrs. Charles W., St. Louis 

Sharp, Eugene W., Columbia 

Sherrod, John P., Kansas City 

Shockley, P. A., Kansas City 

Simonsen High School Library, 
Jefferson City 

Smith, Francis, St. Joseph 

Snyder, D. W., Jr., Jefferson City 

Spencer, Mrs. D. Gary, Jefferson 
City 

Spicer, Racine, Columbia 

Stonebraker, Champ C., St. Louis 
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Sullentrop, Harry, St. Charles 

Swift, John S., St. Louis 

Tallman, Roscoe S., University City 

Tompkins, Mrs. Gwyn R., Warren- 
ton, Va. 

Tootle, Harry King, New York 
City, N. Y. 

Travis, J. Edw., St..Charles 

Wallace, Mrs. George K., Kansas 
City 

Walter, Harvey S., Columbia 

Warner, Sally, Columbia 

Warren, Louis A., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Weber, Irwin F., St. Charles 

Weber, John A., St. Louis 

Weston, Mrs. Frank D., Eminence 

White, Joseph W., St. Louis 

White, Lee, St. Charles 

Whittaker, Joseph L., 
Groves 

Wilkinson, Frank L., Kansas City 

Willbrand, Hermann, Jr., St. 
Charles 

Williams, Eugene F., Clayton 

Williams, Francis Emmett, 
Louis 

Williamson, H. E., St. Louis 

Wilson, Samuel M., Lexington, Ky. 

Wilson, Mrs. Virden, Winston 

Wobus, Paul A., Manchester 

Wolfarth, Leonard G., St. Louis 

Woltz, Mrs. F. I., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Wood, H. W., Kansas City 

Woods, Mrs. J. M., St. Louis 

Yealy, Francis J., Florissant 


Webster 


St. 


ACTIVITIES OF COUNTY AND REGIONAL HISTORICAL 
SOCIETIES 


Members of the Audrain county historical society named 
Roy Creasey as president of the organization at the annual 


election meeting March 8, 1941. 
E. R. Locke, vice-president; Miss Mildred R. Glandon, 


Other new officers are: 
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secretary; Miss Cordelia Ranz, treasurer; and Mrs. C. C. 
Hammond, curator. Mrs. P. E. Coil, Warren O. McIntyre, 
and James E. Sterner, Jr., were selected as new board members. 


Dr. Nelson McCleary, distinguished American artist 
and member of the Foreign Press syndicate of Paris, who 
recently returned from a European residence of eighteen 
years, lectured on German tactics at the seventh annual 
March dinner meeting of the Clay county historical society 
in Liberty on March 3, 1941. 

Professor P. Caspar Harvey, head of the public relations 
department of William Jewell college, outlined the college’s 
$4,000,000 expansion program which will culminate in a cen- 
tennial celebration in 1949. Mrs. Robert S. Withers, president 
of the society, presided. 


Mrs. May Kennedy McCord, author of the “Hillbilly 
Heartbeats” column in the Springfield Daily News, spoke 
on Ozark folklore and songs at the annual dinner meeting of 
the historical society of Howard and Cooper counties on 
February 28, 1941, at Boonville, Missouri. 

Charles van Ravenswaay of Boonville was elected presi- 
dent of the society. Other officers elected were Dean E. P. 
Puckett of Fayette, first vice-president; Mrs. J. W. Stevenson 
of Glasgow, second vice-president; Mrs. H. M. Penick of Boone 
ville, secretary; H. C. Earickson of New Franklin, treasurer; 
and L. A. Kingsbury of New Franklin, historian. 

John Ripley Forbes, director of the Kansas City museum, 


was the guest speaker at a meeting of this society on May 9, 
1941, at New Franklin, Missouri. 


Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri at Columbia, delivered an address on 
‘Paradoxes of the Ozarks’’ before the Laclede county historical 
society at its quarterly meeting in Lebanon on May 23, 1941. 


The Lewis county historical society held a meeting and 
dinner at Canton, Missouri, on May 20, 1941. Speakers and 
their topics were Claude E. Spencer, ‘‘Seeking Historical 
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Material’’; George L. Martin, ‘‘Historical Projects” ; and James 
T. Lloyd, “The Value of a County Historical Society.” 
George E. Peters is president of the society. 


The Polk county historical society met at Bolivar and 
reorganized March 19, 1941. Officers elected were Ben H. 
Anderson, president, and Mrs. Norma Hazeltine, secretary. 
Mrs. Ruth Harris is chairman of a committee on recommenda- 
tions, with Miss Grace McDaniel and Miss Irene Williams 
as committee members. 


Harold Harvey, Marshall lawyer, was elected president 
of the Saline county historical society at its quarterly meeting 
in Marshall on April 29, 1941. Watson Diggs of Arrow 
Rock was re-elected vice-president. Other officers chosen 
were Mrs. Charles Trussel, secretary; Mrs. Guy McAmis, 
treasurer; and John R. Hall, historian. Mrs. Clyde Porter 
of Kansas City lectured on ‘“‘The West That Was,”’ based on 
the travels of Sir William Drummond Stewart of Scotland 
from St. Louis, via Arrow Rock, to Independence, and then 
to Oregon in 1837-1848. The slides were photographs of 
water colors by Alfred Miller, an American artist, who ac- 
companied Stewart. 


Colonel R. L. Cochran, commandant at Fort Leonard 
Wood, Missouri, spoke at the dinner meeting of the Missouri 
Historical Society in St. Louis on April 30, 1941, held in 
observance of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion’s founding. A bust of the late Charles Nagel, former 
president of the organization, was presented to the society 
by Adolphus Busch III and August A. Busch, Jr., at a meeting 
held on May 23, 1941. Charles P. Williams made an address 
at this meeting. 


Dr. Frank J. Roos, Jr., associate professor of art at the 
University of Ohio, addressed the William Clark society of 
St. Louis on ‘‘How Early American Buildings Were Designed” 
on March 21, 1941. 
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THREE COUNTIES AND ONE CITY IN MISSOURI OBSERVE 
CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARIES 


A centennial pageant in celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of Adair county, Missouri, was 
presented by Kirksville senior high school students on May 
21, 1941. Mrs. Hazel Tutt Long, a member of the high school 
faculty, wrote the script for the pageant.—From the Fulton 
Daily Sun-Gazetie, April 16, 1941, p. 1, and the Kirksville 
Daily Express, May 7, 1941, p. 1, and May 22, 1941, p. 1. 


During the first week in September 1941, Dade county 
in connection with the annual free fair will observe the one 
hundredth anniversary of its organization, which took place 
on January 29, 1841, and of the platting of the city of Green- 
field as the county seat of the new county in the same year. 


Oregon, Missouri, founded as Finley on June 21, 1841, will 
hold a centennial celebration this year, probably in late 
September. The name of the town was changed to Oregon 
on October 22, 1841. 


Scotland county, which was organized January 29, 1841, 
will hold a centennial celebration during the second week of 
September 1941. 


SOCIETY RECEIVES OUTSTANDING ACQUISITION OF NORTH- 
WEST MISSOURI NEWSPAPER 


The Society has received as a gift from James M. Curry, 
editor and publisher of the Oregon Holt County Sentinel, 
the file of this paper extending from June 20, 1865, to De- 
cember 27, 1901. The Society’s files of this newspaper which 
now date from 1865 to the present comprise the oldest and 
most complete file of a northwest Missouri newspaper. How- 
ever, this file is unique in another way. On March 1, 1939, 
a fire consumed the entire plant of the Sentinel, destroying 
records and files dating back to 1857. However, the news- 
paper history of Oregon and Holt county was rescued from 
oblivion when William Kaucher and his son Lawrence Kaucher 
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on June 2, 1939, presented to James M. Curry thirty-eight 
volumes of the Sentinel from 1865 to 1903 which they had 
preserved. To prevent the possible destruction of this unique 
file again, Mr. Curry has placed it in the fireproof files of the 
Society where it can be of value to the State as a whole. 


ACQUISITIONS 


Dr. William G. Bek of the University of North Dakota 
at Grand Forks, North Dakota, has donated to the Society 
a notebook of astronomical observations, records of baro- 
metric pressure, and thermometer readings made in the 
eastern part of Missouri from April 8, 1840, to September 22, 
1844, by David Goebel. The notes and readings are recorded 
in German. 


Mrs. Louise H. J. Daniels of Ross, California, has donated 
to the Society a manuscript record book, the Announcements 
of the Missouri University for 1853-54 (Columbia, 1853), 
an issue of the Missouri Statesman of March 9, 1877, a copy of 
the proclamation of General Sterling Price given in the 
Standard—Exira, Columbia, November 29, 1861, and three 
University of Missouri bogus programs. 


Mrs. Paul Revere Davis of New London, Missouri, has 
donated to the Society typewritten abstracts of all the wills 
in Books A and B of early wills of Ralls county, Missouri. 
Acknowledgement was made to Judge Harry Grey Weaver 
of the Ralls county probate court for his assistance in com- 
piling the abstracts. 


The Society has received as a gift from G. D. Harris 
of New London, Missouri, the Ralls County Beacon for Sep- 
tember 20, 1860, and the New London Ralls County News 
for October 25, 1900. 


Through the courtesy of John Glendower Westover of 
Columbia, Missouri, the Society obtained for microfilming 
a record book of John A. J. Chapman, 1845-1863, which is 
owned by Mrs. Leslie Hauck of St. Joseph, Missouri. This 
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record book contains valuable historical information on land 
surveys, personal expenses, farm produce, the Civil war, and 
railroad and bridge construction. The Society has also micro- 
filmed the day book of John A. J. Chapman for 1854-1855. 
The original volume was borrowed from the Jackson county 
historical society, Independence, Missouri, through the 
courtesy of Frank W. Rucker, secretary. 


Oil paintings of James B. Eads, Francis P. Blair, Jr., 
and Mark Twain by Henry C. Thompson of Bonne Terre, a 
trustee of the Society, have been added to the Society’s 
valuable collection of portraits. The Society has previously 
received oil portraits of Senator Thomas Hart Benton, 
Daniel Boone, and Senator Lewis F. Linn by the same artist. 


Mrs. Carl L. von Ende of Boise, Idaho, has donated to the 
Society forty-two manuscript items, consisting of legal papers 
and business and personal letters dated from 1836 to 1884. 
These manuscripts are papers of C. J. J. Leopold, a slave 
owner and business man in Liberty, Missouri, some years 
before the Civil war. Nine of the letters, written in German, 
have been translated by Dr. William G. Bek of the University 
of North Dakota. 


A typed manuscript on “Remembrances of a Franklin 
County Farmer,” written in 1935 by William Wilke of 
Washington, Missouri, has been presented to the Society by 
the Reverend Harold Wilke, pastor of the Evangelical- 
Reform church in Columbia, Missouri. This paper contains 
valuable historical information on life and customs in Franklin 


county during the latter nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. 


Mrs. Walter Williams has presented to the Society 
seventeen books which deal with Missouri characters, legends, 
or records of the State. Six of the books are autographed, 


and several are written by well-known Missouri newspaper 
men. 
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Seventeen bound volumes of the St. Louis Amerika 
(German language newspaper) were donated to the Society by 
the Central bureau of the Catholic central verein of America 
at St. Louis, of which Dr. F. P. Kenkel is director and Joseph 
G. Metzger is office manager. 


The files include weekly editions for October 22, 1872, 
to October 9, 1878, October 22, 1884, to October 13, 1886, 
1901, and 1902; daily editions for June 1, 1874, to November 
30, 1874, and September 1, 1875, to August 31, 1876; and 
Sunday editions for September 3, 1876, to October 13, 1878. 


The Boonville, Missouri, board of education has donated 
to the Society the following volumes of newspapers: Boon- 
ville Central Missouri Republican, July 29, 1884, to December 
29, 1887, 1891, 1892, and 1896; Sedalia Sunday Morning 
Bazoo, July 7 to October 6, 1895; Sedalia Weekly Bazoo, 
October 22 to December 31, 1895, and February 11 to June 
16, 1896; St. Louis Colman’s Rural World, 1894; Rocheport 
Commercial, May 13, 1887, to December 21, 1894; Boonville 
Semi-Weekly Star, September 2, 1888, to May 8, 1890; and 
miscellaneous Missouri newspapers dating from 1896 to 1924. 


The Society has recently received from the Missouri 
historical records survey division of the works progress 
administration the Inventory of the County Archives, Marion 
County, Missouri and Services and Accomplishments of the 
Missourt Historical Records Survey. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The First Christian church at Piedmont, Missouri, 
celebrated its one hundredth anniversary with a special 
centennial program on May 25, 1941. The Reverend Fred 
M. Goff is minister of the church.—From the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, May 21, 1941, p. 5A. 


The Evangelical church at California, Missouri, observed 
its seventy-fifth anniversary with a celebration extending 
over a period of three Sundays, May 18, May 25, and June 1, 
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1941. The Reverend J. C. Bierbaum is the present minister. 
An article on the history of this church is found in the Jef- 
ferson City Sunday News and Tribune, May 18, 1941, p. 12. 


The Immanuel Lutheran church at Tilsit, Missouri, 
observed its seventy-fifth anniversary on May 11, 1941, with 
three special services. The Reverend H. J. Strickert is pastor 
of the church. A brief historical sketch of this church appears 
in the Cape Girardeau Southeast Missourian, May 8, 1941, 
Section 2, p. 1. 


The Missouri Historical Society in St. Louis observed its 
seventy-fifth anniversary on April 22, 1941. It was organized 
100 years after the first grant of land was made in the city. 
—From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, April 23, 1941, p. 
1C, April 27, p. 4D, and May 1, p. 1B. 


Moberly, Missouri, will observe its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary with a celebration through the week of September 27, 
1941, the anniversary day itself—From the Moberly Monitor- 
Index, May 6, 1941, p. 1. 


Members of St. Bridget’s Catholic parish at Pacific, 
Missouri, celebrated four anniversaries during May 13 to 15, 
1941. The joint celebration marked the centennial of the 
founding of the parish, the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
building of the church, the fiftieth anniversary of the ordina- 
tion of the Reverend Peter J. Ward, and Father Ward's 
twenty-fifth year as pastor—From the Pacific Meramec 
Valley Transcript, May 9, 1941, p. 1, and May 16, p. 1. 


The St. John Berchmanns acolythical society of St. 
Joseph church in St. Louis celebrated its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary on April 27, 1941, with a high mass at the church. 
Father Aloysius J. Reh was celebrant at the mass.—From 
the St. Louis Star-Times, April 28, 1941, p. 2. 


The senior ladies aid of the Trinity Lutheran church 
in Cape Girardeau, Missouri, observed its seventy-fifth 
anniversary at a special church service on May 25, 1941. 
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The Reverend F. H. Melzer is pastor of the church. A brief 
historical sketch of the senior ladies aid appears in the Cape 
Girardeau Southeast Missourian, May 23, 1941, p. 5. 


The Washington university school of dentistry in St. 
Louis observed the seventy-fifth anniversary of the school’s 
founding with a six-day celebration which began April 7, 
1941. This school was the first dental college established west 
of the Mississippi river and the sixth oldest in the world. 
Articles on the celebration are found in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, April 10, 1941, p. 7A; St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
April 6, 1941, p. 2B, April 8, p. 3C, and April 11, p. 3C; and 
the St. Louis Star-Times, April 7, 1941, p. 11. 


The Webster Groves Presbyterian church at Webster 
Groves, Missouri, observed its seventy-fifth anniversary on 
March 30, 1941. The Reverend Harry T. Scherer is minister 
of the church. 


The Bales Baptist church in Kansas City, Missouri, 
organized on April 5, 1891, observed its fiftieth anniversary 
with special services under the direction of Dr. Alvin G. 
Hause, pastor, on April 6, 1941.—From the Kansas City 
Journal, April 5, 1941, p. 33. 


The DeSoto Press, published by Theodore R. Shell, 
observed its fiftieth anniversary in April 1941.—From the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, April 12, 1941, p. 4A. 


The Missouri bankers association celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of its founding at Excelsior Springs, Missouri, 
May 12 to 14, 1941. As a feature of the program, service 
emblems were presented to thirty-nine bankers who will 
have been in the business in Missouri continuously for fifty 
years or more on August 28, 1941, the fiftieth anniversary 
date of the association.—From the Sedalia Democrat, April 16, 
1941, p. 1, and the Sedalia Democrat and Capital, May 11, 
1941, p. 5. 
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Senator Allen McReynolds of Carthage, Missouri, was 
the principal speaker at the fiftieth anniversary convention of 
the Ozark press association held at Joplin, Missouri, April 
18, 1941. Members of the association who have been in the 
newspaper business twenty-five years or more were honored 
at a noon luncheon. Among them were W. J. Sewall of the 
Carthage Press and H. S. Sturgis of the Neosho Times, who 
have been publishers for fifty-one years——From the Joplin 
News Herald, April 18, 1941, p. 1; Joplin Globe, April 19, 
1941, p. 2; Missourt Press News, May 1941, p. 2. 


MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS 


A bronze marker on a boulder of native granite, com- 
memorating lilacs planted in 1932 by the St. Joseph, Missouri, 
garden club in remembrance of Mrs. Georgia Montague 
Bacheller, was unveiled on May 8, 1941, by Mrs. E. C. 
Buehler and Mrs. Milton Hansen. Mrs. Bacheller was one 
of the founders of the club. Mrs. H. C. Geiwitz, president 
of the club, conducted the ceremonies.—From the St. Joseph 
News-Press, May 9, 1941, p. 2. 


Joel H. Bixby, late editor and general manager of the 
Springfield, Missouri, newspaper corporation, was one of 
forty-two editors to whom a memorial was voted by the 
American newspaper publishers association on April 24, 
1941.—From the Hannibal Courier-Post, April 24, 1941, p. 3. 


The Independence pioneer chapter of the Daughters 
of the American revolution placed a bronze marker on the 
grave of Jeremiah Burnett, one of thirteen Revolutionary 
soldiers buried in Jackson county, in the Blue Springs cemetery 


on April 20, 1941.—From the Independence Examiner, April 
21, 1941, p. 2. 


The wills of Linda S. Hall and Herbert F. Hall, late 
residents of Kansas City, Missouri, jointly provide for a 
richly endowed library to be named “Linda Hall.” The 
minimum endowment fund for the library was designated 
as $2,000,000. It is specified that the library be erected on the 
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block-square Hall homesite at 5109 Cherry street in Kansas 
City, but matters concerning the site, construction, and 
maintenance of the library are placed within the discretion of 
the trustees. Mr. Hall’s will stipulates that special provision 
be made for the use of the library by the officers, faculty 
members, and students of the Kansas City university. The 
library fund is left in trust with Francis O. Bartlett, Paul D. 
Bartlett, George Harvey Davis, Timothy A. O’Sullivan, and 
Sigmund Stern. Mrs. Hall died on October 10, 1938, and Mr. 
Hall died on February 27, 1941.—From the Kansas City Star, 
December 9, 1938, p. 1, and March 3, 1941, p. 1. 


A plaque in memory of the late Frank H. Hedges of 
Springfield, Missouri, who was graduated from the University 
of Missouri school of journalism in 1919 and who spent 
twenty years in Japan as correspondent for various American 
and British papers, was presented to the school of journalism 
by Kaname Wakasugi, minister from Japan, on May 17, 1941. 
The presentation was made on behalf of the members of the 
America-Japan society of Tokyo.—From the Columbia 
Missourian, May 17, 1941, pp. 1, 2. 


A shelf of carefully chosen books, bearing the nameplate 
of Bart Howard, to be placed in the St. Louis public library, 
will memorialize permanently the late Pulitzer prize editorial 
writer. The gift of his friends on the staff of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, this kind of memorial was chosen because it 
will also emphasize his love for the best of writing. —From the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, February 16, 1941, p. 3A. 


Bronze medallions for distinguished service in the field 
of journalism were awarded to the Cape Girardeau Southeast 
Missourian as an outstanding Missouri newspaper and to 
H. S. Jewell, president of the Springfield newspapers, incor- 
porated, as an outstanding Missouri publisher, at the Journal- 
ism week ceremonies of the University of Missouri on May 
15, 1941.—From the Columbia Missourian, May 15, 1941, p. 
1, and May 16, p. 1. 
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Governor Forrest C. Donnell accepted for the State a 
tablet commemorating Sterling Price, Claibourne Fox Jackson, 
and John S. Marmaduke, three Missouri governors who served 
in the Confederate cause, which was presented by the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy in Missouri on April 26, 1941. 
Miss Emory Todhunter, president of the organization, made 
the presentation. Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary of the State 
Historical Society of Missouri, gave the principal address 
entitled “‘Missouri—Heir of Southern Tradition and Indi- 
viduality.”” Presentation of a flag case was made by Mrs. J. 
P. Higgins, honorary president of the organization, and the 
tablet was unveiled by Mrs. A. A. Lister, Jr., and Miss 
Katherine King. Dr. A. C. Burrill, curator of the Missouri 
resources museum where the tablet will be placed, also took 
part in the ceremonies. Mrs. Lloyd W. King presided during 
the program.—From the Jefferson City Sunday News and 
Tribune, April 27, 1941, p. 1. 


Henry Edwin Sever, a native of northeast Missouri 
and late president of the Riverside publishing company in 
Chicago, set aside more than $300,000 for educational and 
recreational projects in Missouri in a will filed for probate on 
May 23, 1941. The sum of $100,000 was left in trust for a 
technical school ‘‘on the order of Boston Tech or Rice Institute” 
to be founded in Missouri. Kirksville was suggested as the 
site, but the location of the school was left to the trustees. 
Mr. Sever bequeathed $110,000 for a memorial library in 
Kahoka, Missouri, where he was once a school principal. 
He also left $100,000 in trust to Knox county, Missouri, to 
be used in developing a forest preserve and game refuge, 
where “‘the blue stem and native bluegrass, hardy and nutri- 
tious growths, that are passing from the view of man” might 
be restored. Other bequests of Mr. Sever, whose estate was 
in excess of $350,000, totaled $95,000.—From the Chicago 
Daily Tribune, May 24, 1941, p. 18, and the Kirksville Daily 
Express, May 25, 1941, p. 6. 


John T. Soy, veteran north St. Louis Democratic poli- 
tician, was presented with a testimonial plaque on February 
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22, 1941, ata dinner in honor of his seventy-fifth birthday.— 
From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, February 23, 1941, p. 7A. 


An oil portrait of the late Judge Gustave A. Wurdeman 
was hung in the circuit court room of Division No. 2 in St. 
Louis county on May 19, 1941, as a memorial to his long and 
faithful service to the judiciary. Judge Wurdeman repre- 
sented St. Louis county in the thirty-sixth general assembly 
of Missouri and served one term in the State senate from 1893 
to 1897. After serving as probate judge of St. Louis county 
from 1898 to July 1909, he resigned to accept an appointment 
as circuit judge of Division No. 2 of the circuit court of St. 
Louis and was successively re-elected until his retirement in 
1928.—From the Clayton Watchman-Advocate, May 16, 1941, 
p. 1. 


Milo J. Warner, national commander of the American 
legion, spoke at a ceremony in St. Louis on May 9, 1941, 
when the plaque on the site of the birthplace of the American 
legion at Twelfth boulevard and Locust street was re-dedi- 
cated.—From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, May 12, 1941, 
p. 1B. 


The publication sites of two early St. Louis newspapers, 
the St. Louis Observer and the Missouri Argus, were identified 
by markers set up by the historic sites committee of the young 
men’s division of the St. Louis chamber of commerce in 
March 1941. The metal shield on the site of the Observer 
commemorates Elijah Parish Lovejoy, martyr to the freedom 
of the people and the press. His press was wrecked by a mob 
in 1836. The Missouri Argus was edited by William Gilpin 
in 1839. Gilpin fought in the war with Mexico, and in 1861 
was appointed the first territorial governor of Colorado by 
President Lincoln. The committee has also recently erected 
markers at the sites of the birthplace of Francis Guittar, 
the homes of Jacques Clamorgan, Francois Vigo, and Gabriel 
Cerre, the Dodier-Sarpy-Lisa residence, and at the locations 
of the first brick building, the first cemetery, and the first 
orphanage in St. Louis. The site of the old Missouri hotel, 
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where the first State legislature convened on September 18, 
1820, has also been marked.—From the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat, March 9, 1941, p. 10A, and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
March 2, 1941, p. 6C, March 6, p. 3C, and March 23, p. 10A. 


FOUNDATION SEEKS TO ESTABLISH HISTORICAL MUSEUM AT 
CAMPBELL HOUSE IN ST. LOUIS 


The Campbell house foundation launched a campaign 
on May 2, 1941, to raise $15,000 for the establishment of an 
historical museum in the Campbell house at 1508 Locust 
street in St. Louis. The foundation needs $10,000 to purchase 
the building and grounds from Yale university, to which the 
property was willed by Hugh Campbell and which has given 
the foundation a ninety-day option to purchase it at this 
price, and the remainder for alterations and repairs. This 
campaign climaxes a civic movement begun in February 1941 
when approximately $7,500 was raised and expended in the 
purchase of furnishings of the mid-Victorian mansion, which 
were sold at public auction. 

Jesse Powell Henry, who directed the effort which made it 
possible, was chosen president of the board of governors of the 
Campbell house foundation, and Mrs. Harry Papin, Jr., one 
of the heaviest contributors to the funds which made the 
proposed Campbell museum a possibility, was elected vice- 
president. Other officers named were Perry T. Rathbone, 
director of the St. Louis art museum, secretary, and Charles 
Nagel, Jr., treasurer. These elections were announced on 
March 29, 1941, following the formal organization of the 
governing board which includes representatives of ten public 
and civic groups which took part in the movement. 

Descriptions of some of the furnishings, clothes, and 
relics preserved in the Campbell mansion and information 
about the museum movement and the formation of the Camp- 
bell house foundation appear in articles in the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, March 30, 1941, p. 9D, April 13, p. 10A, 
and May 3, p. 8A; St. Louis Post-Dispatch, February 26, 1941, 
p. 3A, February 19, p. 3A, March 2, p. 3A, March 6, p. 6C, 
April 13, p. 3A, April 27, p. 3A, May 5, p. 1B; St. Louis 
Star-Times, March 5, 1941, p. 4, May 3, p. 3. Feature articles 
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on this news event have been written by Mary Scott Crabbs, 
Kansas City Star, March 23, p. 3C; F. A. Behymer, St. Louts 
Post-Dispatch, March 4, p. 3D, and March 9, p. 3H; and 
Harry Norman, Ste. Genevieve Herald, February 8, p. 5. 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI PRESS ASSOCIATION HONORS EDITORS 
WHO HAVE SERVED FIFTY YEARS OR MORE 


The Northeast Missouri press association honored twelve 
northeast Missouri editors who have completed a total period 
of fifty years or more in the newspaper business at its thirtieth 
annual convention in Moberly on May 2, 1941. The honor 
editors, each of whom was presented with a golden anniversary 
certificate, and their periods of service were James L. Wilcox, 
Ashland Bugle, 73 years; C. W. Mulinex, LaBelle Star, 68 
years; H. J. Blanton, Paris Monroe County Appeal, 65 years; 
Mrs. Zadok Walter Hook, Auxvasse Review, 61 years; Martin 
L. Comann, St. Charles Cosmos-Monitor, 60 years; G. D. 
Harris, New London, until July 1, 1940, editor of the Ralls 
County Record, 60 years; H. Scott Welch, Higbee News, 
56 years; A. J. Caywood, Laclede Blade, 55 years; F. E. 
Schofield, Edina Sentinel, 52 years; J. V. Bumbarger, Mem- 
phis Democrat, 52 years; W. W. Gillespie, Memphis Reveille, 
51 years; Robert S. Walton, Armstrong Herald, 50 years. 
The honor celebration was in charge of Floyd C. Shoemaker, 
secretary of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 

Including a $250 pledge from the town of Macon made 
by Senator Frank P. Briggs and $250 given by Theodore 
Gary of Kansas City and Macon, a close friend of the late 
Edgar White, publishers attending the convention completed 
pledging of a total of $1,000 for the establishment of an 
Edgar White memorial foundation. The memorial will 
probably be in the form of a chime clock to be located in 
Macon. 


MAY KENNEDY MCCORD, COLUMNIST OF THE OZARKS 


Friendly and enthusiastic, May Kennedy McCord chats 
with her Ozark neighbors through her ‘‘Hillbilly Heartbeats” 
column in the Springfield Daily News. During its more than 
eight years of living and vibrating with the sayings and doings 
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of hillbillies, this column has become a scrapbag of research 
material on Ozark folklore and folkways. It is a valuable 
depository of tales, poetry, words of songs, habits, practices, 
and superstitions of the Ozark people. 


Mrs. McCord was born in Carthage and spent her girl- 
hood in Galena. She began her work of writing for the 
magazine, Ozark Life, in 1930. Two years later, she started 
‘Hillbilly Heartbeats” which has made her the most beloved 
and widely read columnist in southwest Missouri. A member 
of the National board of folklore, Mrs. McCord frequently 
lectures on Ozark stories and songs, supplementing her talks 
by singing some of the Elizabethan ballads still preserved by 
the hill people. 

As a native and lifelong resident of the Shepherd of the 
Hills country, Mrs. McCord has that confidence of her neigh- 
bors gained only through years of close association. She 
speaks with understanding and authority of her people and 
their way of life. 


NOTES 


An article on Boon’s Lick country gardens in nineteenth 
century Missouri, compiled by the historical society of 
Howard and Cooper counties, appears in the Boonville Daily 
News, April 21, 1941, p. 3. 


The Bucklin Herald issued a fifty-two page farm progress 
edition on April 24, 1941. This edition, which is well-illus- 
trated, contains historical articles on the home economics 
work in Linn county and also on the Linn county farm bureau 
and extension service. 


A summons to appear in court on the opening day of the 
March term in 1809, signed by Joseph McFerron, first clerk 
of the court of common pleas in the district of Cape Girardeau, 
Territory of Louisiana, has been given to the Cape Girardeau 
Southeast Missourian by C. L. Harrison.—From the Cape 
Girardeau Southeast Missourian, February 22, 1941, p. 6. 
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The historical significance of the Cape Girardeau court- 
house park and common pleas courthouse appears in an article 
in the Cape Girardeau Southeast Missourian, February 28, 
1941, p. 3. Other interesting articles on landmarks in Cape 
Girardeau are found in the Southeast Missourian for February 
24, p. 6, and May 10, p. 1. 


An article on Big Oak, after which Missouri’s latest 
park was named, and a picture of this tree, which is 128 feet 
10 inches tall, is found in the Cape Girardeau Southeast Mis- 
sourian, April 17, 1941, p. 10. Big Oak park is located near 
East Prairie, Missouri. 


General James Shields who, although born in Ireland, 
was a hero of three American wars, was appointed governor of 
the Oregon territory, and served as United States senator 
from three states, Illinois, Minnesota, and Missouri, was 
honored on May 18, 1941, at Carrollton, Missouri. Memorial 
services, which were led by members of the American legion, 
were sponsored by Knights of Columbus in Carrollton. 
Articles on the memorial services and on the life of General 
Shields are found in the Carrollton Republican-Record, April 
11, 1941, p. 1, and May 16, p. 1; the Kansas City Times, 
May 16, p. 20; and the Marshall Daily Democrat-News, 
May 19, p. 1. 


“The First One Hundred Years of the Jasper County 
Circuit Court,” an address delivered by John H. Flanigan 
of Carthage, Missouri, before the Jasper county bar associa- 
tion on March 1, 1941, was reprinted in the Carthage Evening 
Press as a series of articles. These articles appeared March 
4, 1941, p. 3; March 5, p. 3; March 6, p. 11; March 7 through 
March 11, on p. 3 of each issue; March 12, p. 15; and March 
13, p. 3. Two copies of the address in booklet form have been 
given to the Society by Mr. Flanigan. 
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Historical articles on William H. Chenault and Bergun 
H. Brown, residents of Jasper county during the nineteenth 
century, are found in the Carthage Evening Press, April 12, 
1941, p. 3, and April 19, p. 4, respectively. 





An article on the Welsh settlement at Dawn, Missouri, is 
found in the Chillicothe Constitution-Tribune, April 17, 1941, 
2. 





Mrs. Rebie A. Peck French of St. Louis county, who owns 
an old, historically interesting piano with strings of gold, 
tells incidents of historic significance relating to the capture 
of the Confederate military stronghold, Camp Jackson, on 
May 10, 1861, in an article by Preston Van Cheek in the 
Clayton Watchman-Advocate, May 9, 1941, p. 5. 





A brief history of the Big River Mills school district 
in St. Francois county by R. E. Tesreau is found in the 
Farmington News, February 14, 1941, p. 6. 





The Lon V. Stephens museum of natural history, recently 
combined with the historical and archaeological museum at 
Central college, Fayette, Missouri, held its formal opening, 
February 5, 1941.—From articles in the Fayette Advertiser, 
February 4, 1941, p. 1, and the Central College Bulletin, 
February 21, p. 1. 


Robert S. Walton, who completed fifty years of service 
as editor of the Armstrong Herald on April 9, 1941, was honored 
at a banquet and program held in Armstrong, Missouri, on 
April 21, 1941. Senator Frank P. Briggs of Macon, Missouri, 
guest speaker on the program told of incidents in Walton’s 
life as a country editor and his role as a citizen and in politics. 
Articles on Walton and on the celebration are found in the 
Fayette Advertiser, April 8, 1941, p. 1, 3, Marshall Daily 
Democrat News, April 10, p. 2, Armstrong Herald, April 17, 
p. 1, and Moberly Monitor-Index, April 22, p. 4. 
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Interesting articles about Civil war history in Frederick- 
town and Madison county, Missouri, have appeared in the 
“County Historian” column written by Henry C. Thompson 
in the Fredericktown Democrat-News, February 27, 1941, p. 7, 
March 13, p. 15, May 1, p. 7, and May 8, p. 7. 





A genealogy of the Starkey family, prepared by Mrs. 
J. W. Andrews, appears in the Fredericktown Madison 
County Press, February 27, 1941, p. 6. Excerpts from a 
Civil war diary, edited by Mrs. Andrews, appear in this paper 
on May 15, p. 8. 





Valuable historical information concerning Civil war 
prices and soldiers’ expenditures for food is found in the diary 
of William Jones, a Union volunteer and at one time a prisoner 
of the Confederate army at Andersonville, Georgia. Selected 
entries from this diary and biographical notes about early 
residents of Caldwell county, Missouri, are the subject of an 
article by Dr. Bertha Booth in the Hamilton Advocate-Hamil- 
tonian, March 20, 1941, p. 8. Dr. Booth also wrote a bio- 
graphical sketch of Jeremiah Lenhart, nineteenth century 
Caldwell county preacher, for this newspaper, May 8, p. 2. 
Biographical information on early settlers of Caldwell and 
Daviess counties is given in this newspaper, April 3, p. 2. 





For the first time in the history of the Ralls county circuit 
court, a woman, Miss Martha Morris of Perry, was formally 
admitted to the practice of law. The oath was administered by 
Judge E. L. Alford on April 10, 1941.—From the Hannibal 
Courier-Post, April 12, 1941, p. 5. 





Reminiscences of historical interest told by James 
Henry Kingcade of Cass county are printed in the Harrison- 
ville Cass County Democrat, May 15, 1941, p. 1. 





Jackson, Missouri, reviewed its 126 years of history on 
May 14, 1941, with a colorful parade and an historical pageant 
entitled ‘“‘Jackson Marches On.”’ Allen Fulenwider was general 
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chairman of the celebration, and Mrs. E. A. Mason wrote the 
scenario for the pageant. Newspaper articles on the celebra- 
tion and on the history of Jackson appear in the Jackson 
Missouri Cash-Book, March 13, 1941, p. 1, May 8, p. 1, 
May 15, section 1, p. 1, and section 2, pp. 1-8; and in the 
Cape Girardeau Southeast Missourian, April 10, 1941, p. 10, 
May 10, section 2, pp. 1-8, May 12, p. 5, May 13, p. 1, May 
14, p. 10, and May 15, p. 1. 





A series of feature articles on the history and growth of 
Missouri towns has been running weekly in the Jefferson 
City Daily Capital News since February 26, 1941. These 
articles have included sketches of Eldon, February 26, p. 8; 
Centertown, March 5, p. 8; California, March 12, p. 8; 
Osage City, March 19, p. 8; Mokane, March 26, p. 10; New 
Bloomfield, April 2, p. 8; Morrison, April 9, p. 8; Hermann, 
April 16, p. 8; Chamois, April 23, p. 10; Miller’s Landing, 
April 30, p. 12; Linn, May 7, p. 5; Versailles, May 14, p. 8; 
and Fulton, May 21, p. 8. 


A news story written by Mrs. John W. Hobbs on the 112- 
year-old McKenzie home on Hickory hill in Cole county, now 
the home of the James Farmer family, is found in the Jefferson 
City Sunday News and Tribune, March 2, 1941, p. 6. 





Twenty life-like dolls, representing famous women in 
Missouri’s history from 1725 to 1900, have been lent to the 
Jefferson City capitol museum by Mary Paxton Keeley, 
teacher at Christian college, Columbia, Missouri. Each doll 
is displayed against a painted background which depicts some 
scene typical of that character’s life. They are the creation of 
Mrs. Keeley. Mrs. Wesley Wiksell of Columbia and Rachel 
Beiser, Chicago sculptress, made the heads and hands. 

Actual photographs of the characters served as authentic 
models for the heads and dresses of the dolls. Mrs. T. J. 
Talbert of Columbia helped Mrs. Keeley in the actual con- 
struction and sewing of the costumes, and William Cootes 
made the shoes. Among the famous personalities in this 
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collection are Jemima Boone, daughter of Daniel Boone; 
Madame Chouteau, the ‘mother of St. Louis”; Becky That- 
cher, Tom’s sweetheart in Mark Twain’s immortal story, 
Tom Sawyer; Mo-hon-go, the Indian princess; and Mrs. 
Alexander McNair, wife of Missouri’s first governor. A 
copy of the replica of Eliza Patten, first woman journalist 
of Missouri, has been donated to the school of journalism 
at the University of Missouri—From the Jefferson City 
Sunday News and Tribune, March 16, 1941, p. 8, and the 
Columbia Missourian, March 27, 1941, p. 4. 





The first enamel-on-metal mural commissioned by the 
United States government was placed in the newly built 
Cassville, Missouri, post office in March. Painted by Edward 
Winter of Cleveland, Ohio, the’ work is designed in three 
panels which portray the agricultural products, wild life and 
flowers native to the Cassville community. An article on 
these murals is found in the Joplin News Herald, March 1, 
1941, p. 1. A news story and picture of the first permanent 
home in Joplin, which was built in 1855 by Solomon Rothan- 
barger, is found in this newspaper for April 16, p. 5. 





Dr. Charles D. Humberd of Barnard, Missouri, is recog- 
nized by the American medical association as one of the world’s 
outstanding experts on giantism. An article on Dr. Humberd’s 
studies of giantism, which also contains interesting informa- 
tion on Ella Ewing of Gorin, Missouri, often called ‘“The 
Missouri Giantess,’’ appears in the Kansas City Journal, 
April 12, 1941, p. 2D. 





The Boone family cemetery in Kansas City, Missouri, 
lies neglected, according to an article written by Curtis 
Haseltine in the Kansas City Journal, April 26, 1941, p. 8A. 





The location of the old farm home of Jim Bridger, famous 
scout and explorer of the early West, and of the first grave of 
its owner is disclosed in an article by E. R. Schauffler in the 
Kansas City Star, March 2, 1941, p. 2C. 
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“Priceless Pathways,” a series of three benefit tours 
dramatizing Kansas City history, was sponsored during 
April and May by the women’s division of the Kansas City 
museum association. The first tour, held on April 21, 1941, 
was a conducted visit to the homes of five Kansas Citians, 
Mrs. Thornton Cooke, Mrs. James E. Goodrich, Mrs. Inghram 
D. Hook, Mrs. Isaac P. Ryland, and Mrs. Sam B. Sebree. 
At the orange blossom tea at the museum on April 28, 1941, 
trousseau gowns belonging to representative families of 
Kansas City since 1852 were modeled by the owners or rela- 
tives. On May 10, 1941, boy scouts re-enacted the famous 
battle of Westport on the third tour, which was conducted 
over a marked route starting at the courthouse at Independ- 
ence and following the battle front to the final struggle 
dramatized at Jacob L. Loose memorial park. Major General 
Edward M. Stayton, a native Jackson countian, and Colonel 
Moonlight Murphy of Kansas City made addresses on the 
third tour—From the Kansas City Star, March 25, 1941, 
p. 4, and the Independence Examiner, May 9, 1941, p. 1. 


A feature article entitled ‘Memories of the Battle of 
Westport Live in Homes on Its Historic Ground”’ by Alice 
Smith Sebree appears in the Kansas City Star, May 4, 1941, 
ee tat 


Bishop Edwin V. O’Hara laid the cornerstone of the new 
college building on the east side of St. Teresa’s college campus 
in Kansas City, Missouri, on February 16, 1941. The build- 
ing was dedicated to the memory of Father Bernard Donnelly, 
third resident pastor of Kansas City, who in 1866 asked five 
sisters of the St. Joseph of Carondelet in St. Louis to come to 
Kansas City and take charge of a school which he had estab- 
lished on Quality Hill, and to open a convent school for the 
education of young women. Incorporated as St. Teresa’s 
in 1867, the school moved to its present campus at Fifty- 
seventh and Main streets in 1909.—From the Kansas City 
Times, February 17, 1941, p. 8. 
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An article by Paul I. Wellman on the Missouri depot, 
more familiarly known as the Liberty arsenal, is found in 
the Kansas City Times, April 17, 1941, p. 22. Sam Smith 
wrote an article emphasizing the raid on the Liberty arsenal 
on April 20, 1861, for the Kansas City Journal, April 19, 1941, 
p. 2D. A “This Week in Missouri History”’ release entitled 
“Federal Arsenal at Liberty, Missouri,” which was compiled 
by the State Historical Society of Missouri, was released to 
newspapers throughout the State in March for publication 
during the week of April 20 to April 26, 1941. The Liberiy 
Chronicle, which published the release on April 24, 1941, p. 6, 
also printed a photograph of a sofa given by Major Nathaniel 
Grant, once storekeeper at the arsenal, to the Love family 
in Liberty. It is now the possession of Mrs. C. C. Courtney. 





A Hollywood film company came to Noel, Missouri, 
in April 1941, to begin shooting scenes for the story of Belle 
Starr, a gun-toting, hard-riding, hymn-singing girl of the 
frontier whose activities ranged from spying for southern bush- 
whackers to stealing horses. She was born Myra Belle Shirley 
on a farm near Carthage, Missouri, in 1846. Gordon Hudel- 
son’s column, ‘Missouri Notes,” in the Kansas City Times, 
April 22, 1941, p. 16, contains historical information about 
this famous woman outlaw. United press dispatches about 
the life of Belle Starr have appeared in the Jefferson City 
Daily Capital News, April 29, 1941, p. 3, and the Lexington 
Advertiser-News, May 7, 1941, p. 3. 





A critical review by J. P. G. of The Crisis, written by the 
Missouri author, Winston Churchill, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, appears in the Kansas City Times, April 
23, 1941, p. 18. 





Irene Gentry has written an article on Daniel Burns 
Dyer, soldier, frontiersman, journalist, street car magnate, 
and antiquary, those collection of rare Indian relics is pre- 
served in the Kansas City museum. The feature story 
appears in the Kansas City Times, April 30, 1941, p. 18. 
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Early days at William Jewell college are recalled in an 
article found in the Liberty Advance, February 24, 1941, p. 5. 


History repeats itself as the establishment of Fort 
Leonard Wood at Rolla recalls the Federal army camp 
quartered there during the Civil war period eighty years ago. 
An interesting account of the earlier camp, taken from Mis- 
souri, Mother of the West, by Walter Williams and Floyd C. 
Shoemaker, is reprinted in the Marshall Daily Democrat- 
News, February 14, 1941, p. 1. 


An article telling of the significant role in Missouri history 
played by William H. Letcher, member of the State legislature 
during 1856-1860 and a delegate to the constitutional con- 
vention of 1875, is found in the Marshall Daily Democrat- 
News, February 18, 1941, p. 1. The article is written by 
Judge T. H. Harvey. 


A series of advertisements for the Mexico savings bank 
containing interesting historical information about Mexico, 
Missouri, and Audrain county in 1861 has appeared on page 
6 of the following issues of the Mexico Evening Ledger: March 
22 and 29; April 5, 12, 19, 26; and May 3, 10, 17, 24, 1941. 


Two newspaper stories about General U. S. Grant’s 
stay in Mexico, Missouri, during the Civil war are found in 
the Mexico Evening Ledger, April 7, 1941, p. 6, and April 26, 
p. 2. 


Dr. Charles F. De Garis, native of Hannibal, Missouri, 
who is now head of the department of anatomy of the Okla- 
homa school of medicine, has been awarded membership in 
the New York academy of sciences. Mark Twain is the only 
other native Missourian to have received membership in the 
academy.—From the Monroe City News, May 1, 1941, p. 4. 
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The owners of the Palmyra Spectator and Marion County 
Standard announced a consolidation of newspaper and print- 
ing interests into a new firm to be known as the Spectator 
publishing company on April 16, 1941. The two news- 
papers are now published as one unit under the name of 
Palmyra Spectator and Marion County Standard. Owners of 
the new concern are D. H. Sosey, C. J. Cary, M. M. Cary 
and E. F. Cary. 





An historical sketch of Josiah H. Bell, early settler of 
Washington county, Missouri, appears in the Potusi Washing- 
ton County News, February 20, 1941, p. 1. The article is 
written by Adella Breckenridge Moore. 





A biographical sketch of James Hart, early settler of 
Mercer county, Missouri, written by Mrs. Lucy Finney, is 
found in the Princeton Post, February 13, 1941, p. 8. 





The Vardeman Davis mill explosion on January 9, 
1861, in which seven persons lost their lives, was featured by 
Jewell Mayes in three of the ‘“‘Ray County Chapters” which 
he writes for the Richmond Missourian. These articles appear 
in the issues for April 7, 14, and 21, 1941. Other interesting 
historical information on Ray county, written by Mr. Mayes, 
has appeared in issues of this paper for March 3, 10, 17, 31, 
April 28, and May 19, 1941. Biographies of early Ray county 
justices of the peace, prepared by Dr. Bertha Booth of Hamil- 
ton, Missouri, appear in this paper for May 5, and 12, 1941. 





Biographical data on Colonel Benjamin J. Brown, who 
served in the State senate from 1854 until his death on August 
10, 1861, at the battle of Wilson’s creek, near Springfield, 
Missouri, are found in the Richmond Missourian, March 17, 
1941, p. 6, and April 3, 1941, p. 6. Historical information on 
Father J. A. Cummings, the Catholic priest of Pike county, 
Missouri, who carried the “‘test oath” of the Radicals at the 
end of the Civil war to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, is found in this newspaper, March 27, 1941, p. 6. 
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Charles L. Woods has written an unfavorable criticism 
of the book, Engineering at the University of Missouri, 1850- 
1940 by Mendell P. Weinbach, which appears in the Rolla 
Herald, March 27, 1941, p. 1. 


The new chemical engineering and chemistry building 
of the Missouri school of mines and metallurgy was dedicated 
on April 11, 1941. Speakers at the dedication ceremony were 
Governor Forrest C. Donnell, Dr. Frank C. Whitmore of 
Pennsylvania state college, and Dr. Harry C. Curtis of the 
University of Missouri. Dr. William R. Chedsey, director 
of the school, presided. A brief historical sketch of the Mis- 
souri school of mines and metallurgy, which began opera- 
tions in 1871, is found in the Rolla Herald, April 10, 1941, p. 1, 
and other articles on the dedication appear in the Herald 
for April 17, 1941, p. 1, and the Rolla New Era for April 11, 
p. 1, and April 12, p. 1. 


The battle of New Orleans in 1815 made John Mullanphy, 
a St. Louisan, Missouri’s first millionaire. The cotton bales 
behind which General Andrew Jackson’s men were entrenched 
belonged to Mullanphy, and the sound bales with which he 
was reimbursed brought him riches. Articles about Mullanphy 
written by Harry Norman, are found in the Ste. Genevieve 
Herald, February 8, 1941, p. 8 and March 1, p. 5. Norman 
has also written other articles of historical interest which 
appear in the issues of this paper for February 8, p. 5, March 
15, p. 4, April 5, p. 4, April 19, p. 4, April 26, p. 4, and May 
3,.p..& 


Ledgers for 1846 kept by Captain Benjamin Harding, 
who ran a trading post for Joseph Robidoux, reveal that 
Indians were a good credit risk. Interesting entries from this 
ledger are presented in an article in the St. Joseph News-Press, 
March 23, 1941, p. 9A. 
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The Rosecrans municipal airport at St. Joseph, Missouri, 
was once the camping grounds of about 125 Indians, who 
waited six months for the Missouri river to freeze, so they could 
walk across the ice to Kansas. This incident is recalled in 
an article in the St. Joseph News-Press, March 23, 1941, 
p. 11B. 


An article on the Mormon settlement in Caldwell county, 
Missouri, more than a century ago is found in the St. Joseph 
News-Press, April 20, 1941, p. 8B. 





Harry Block of St. Joseph, Missouri, interested in avia- 
tion since its beginning, is believed to have been the first 
paying passenger in the United States to make a flight on a 
scheduled air route. On July 26, 1919, he paid $206, or about 
$1 a mile, for a round trip between New York and Atlantic 
City.—From the St. Joseph News-Press, April 27, 1941, p. 7A. 


Harold Hall, a former St. Joseph, Missouri, newspaper 
man, has been named business manager of the New York 
Times. He has been with the Times since 1930 and has 
served as assistant to the publisher and general manager. 
Hall began as a reporter on the St. Joseph Gazette and worked 
up to managing editor..—From the St. Joseph News-Press, 
May 9, 1941, p. 1. 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt changed the name of 
Wyoming national forest to Bridger national forest on March 
11, 1941, in honor of “Jim” Bridger, early explorer of that 
region. James Bridger, the famous scout and fur trader of 
the West during the middle nineteenth century, is buried in 
Kansas City, Missouri. He died July 17, 1881.—From an 
Associated press dispatch in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
March 12, 1941, p. 9A. 
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The new $160,000 Ranken-Jordan convalescent home 
for crippled children in St. Louis was formally dedicated 
April 9, 1941, with Dr. Archer O'Reilly, president of the Mis- 
souri society for crippled children, delivering the dedicatory 
address. The home, which will accommodate about thirty 
children, is the gift of Mrs. Clay E. Jordan of St. Louis. 
From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, April 10, 1941, p. 10A. 


In St. Louis in April 1826, United States Judge James 
Hawkins Peck convicted Colonel Luke Lawless of contempt 
for an article he had published in the Missouri Gazette and 
sentenced him to twenty-four hours in jail and debarment 
for eighteen months. This chapter in the history of freedom 
of the press is related in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, April 
20, 1941, p. 3B. 


Mark Smith III, who played the part of Sir Toby Belch 
in the Helen Hayes and Maurice Evans production of ‘“Twelfth 
Night” last April in St. Louis, is the great-grandson of Sol 
Smith, the eccentric actor-manager who a century ago, in 
partnership with Noah Ludlow, operated the old St. Louis 
theater. An article on this famous Smith family of actors 
and musicians appears in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
April 20, 1941, p. SB. 


A feature article about Mrs. Zadok Walter Hook who 
has served in the newspaper business sixty-one years and 
who was one of the guests of honor at the Northeast Mis- 
souri press association golden jubilee luncheon at Moberly 
on May 2, 1941, appears in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
May 12, 1941, p. 3C. Mrs. Hook is co-publisher of the 
Auxvasse Review. 


Reproductions in color of three famous paintings by 
the Missouri artist, George Caleb Bingham, and a short 
sketch of the artist are found in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
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February 16, 1941. The paintings reproduced are “Stump 
Speaking,” ‘County Election,” and ‘‘Verdict of the People." 
Sketches of two of the characters used in these pictures are 
also shown. 


Mrs. Elva Patrick of Brookfield, a former State president 
of war mothers, has received the annual gold medal given by 
the Brookfield chamber of commerce to the person contribut- 
ing most toward the betterment of Brookfield in the past year. 
From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, February 17, 1941, p. 2A. 





Albert A. Hesse of Washington, Missouri, is proprietor 
of the only factory in the world where handmade zithers are 
made. The factory celebrates its seventy-fifth anniversary 
this year. An interesting article written by Virginia Irwin on 
Hesse and zither-making appears in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, February 20, 1941, p. 3D. 





A lyric soprano, Lydia Guyre, now Mrs. G. W. Thro, 
made a hit at the first police circus held in the St. Louis 
music hall in 1891. Reminiscences of Mrs. Thro are told in 
an article written by Clarissa Start for the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, April 4, 1941, p. 3D. 





Thomas Hart Benton, Missouri artist, complained when 
he found that two urns, or “great gilded spittoons” as he 
called them, hid his paintings of Indiana life which were 
recently placed in the Indiana university auditorium. F. A. 
Behymer has written an article on this incident which appears 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, April 10. 1941, p. 3D. 





An exhibition of ninety cartoons and drawings by Daniel 
R. Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post-Dispatch cartoonist, opened 
April 22, 1941, at the Associated American artists galleries 
in New York. As far as is known, it was the first time a 
living American newspaper cartoonist’s work has appeared 
in a comprehensive exhibit in an art gallery—From the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, April 13, 1941, p. 3C. 
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Rose Inghram, a native of Palmyra, Missouri, has risen 
rapidly in her career as an opera singer during the past year. 
An article on this lyric soprano, written by Clarissa Start, 
is found in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, April 14, 1941, p. 3B. 





Through the efforts of the Rock Hill improvement 
association in St. Louis county, “Fairfax,” the old Marshall 
homestead which was built by slaves at Rock Hill in 1840, has 
been acquired and moved to a new location fronting on 
Manchester road near Rock Hill avenue and will be restored 
to its original appearance and become a museum. F. A. 
Behymer has written an article telling of the history of the 
old home and of the movement for its restoration which 
appears in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, April 15, 1941, p. 3D. 





General Ulysses S. Grant III has come to Fort Leonard 
Wood, Missouri, as commanding general of the post and as 
head of the engineer replacement training center at the camp. 
He is the grandson of the great Civil war general, after whom 
he is named, who used to haul cord wood in from his Gravois 
road farm and sell it in St. Louis during the years of his 
retirement from the army before the Civil war. A page of 
pictures of General Grant III appears in the rotogravure 
section of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch for May 11, 1941, 
p. 1. 


A series of thumbnail biographies and pictures of St. 
Louisans who have made good in the entertainment world 
is being printed in the St. Louis Star-Times. Those persons 
whose biographies have been printed and the issues of the 
paper in which they appear are Vincent L. Price, Jr., and 
Julie Stevens, February 26, 1941, p. 21; Kay Thompson and 
Ted Straeter, March 5, p. 17; Ginger Rogers, March 11, p. 17; 
Laura La Plante, March 22, p. 7; Mary Wickes, March 28. 
p. 25; Mary Beth Hughes, April 3, p. 17; Betty Grable, 
April 15, p. 15; Barbara O’Neil and Ben Hersh, April 22, 
p. 15; Willard MacGregor and Helen Traubel, April 30, p. 17; 
and Gus Haenschen, May 8, p. 25. 
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Radio station KFRU was awarded the first annual George 
Foster Peabody medal to a small station for meritorious public 
service during 1940 on March 29, 1941. Dr. S. D. Sanford, 
chancellor of the university system of Georgia, announced the 
winner for small stations saying, ‘““KFRU at Columbia, Mis- 
souri, was selected, among other reasons, for making the most 
of its opportunities to serve its local audience; for giving its 
listeners educational features of local origin, including pro- 
grams of classical music with interpretative comments and 
helpful broadcasts in the interest of better farming; for doing 
a superior job of public service.”—From the St. Louis Star- 
Times, March 31, 1941, p. 3. 





Mrs. Nancy Bakewell Munroe’s recovery from a hip 
disease in St. Louis in 1866, when she was 11 years old, was 
one of the miracles which led to the canonization of Madame 
Madeleine Sophie Barat, founder of the Sacred Heart order 
of nuns. Mrs. Munroe, long a resident of DeSoto, Missouri, 
died in Chicago, Illinois, on April 10, 1941. An article recall- 
ing her miraculous cure is found in the St. Louis Star-Times 
April 11, 1941, p. 5. 


The resignation of Frank W. Taylor, Jr., as managing 
editor of the St. Louis Star-Times became effective May 19, 
1941. Mr. Taylor, who had served twenty-five years in this 
capacity, was succeeded by Ralph M. Blagden, chief editorial 
writer for the Star-Times for the last year and formerly a 
staff member of the Boston Transcript and the Christian 
Science Monitor—From the St. Louis Star-Times, May 17, 
1941, p. 1. 


Lon M. Burrowes, who began his newspaper career as 
a reporter on the Sedalia Democrat, was named managing editor 
of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat on May 1, 1941, by the 
publisher, E. Lansing Ray. He succeeds Joseph J. McAuliffe 
who retired after being managing editor for twenty-six years. 
From the Sedalia Democrat, May 2, 1941, p. 1. 
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A history of the Sedalia, Missouri, postoffice, written by 
Postmaster Edward J. Mullaley, is found in the Sedalia 
Democrat and Capital, March 16, 1941, p. 13. 





Sikeston, Missouri, has had a post office for more than 
one hundred years, according to an article appearing in the 
sixth annual new building review edition of the Sikeston 
Herald, for February 13, 1941. Other stories of historic 
interest in this edition are those on the history of Sikeston 
churches during the past twenty-five years, the modernizing 
of the town’s railroad stations, and the high lights of the 
Missouri State road program from 1920 to 1940, inclusive. 
These stories appear on pp. 77, 70, 94, and 58, respectively. 





J. L. Ferguson has written several articles reviewing the 
history of the Central Missouri State teachers college at 
Warrensburg, which have appeared in the Warrensburg 
Star-Journal, on February 28, 1941, p. 5, March 4, p. 2, 
March 21, p. 6, March 25, p. 4, April 4, p. 7, April 18, p. 6, 
May 13, pp. 2, 6, and May 20, p. 3. Other articles dealing 
with the history of Warrensburg and Johnson county, also 
written by Mr. Ferguson, are found in the Star-Journal for 
February 11, p. 2, February 28, p. 4, March 4, pp. 2, 4, and 
March 7, pp. 2, 7. 


Laura J. Yeater residence hall, the first dormitory for 
women at Central Missouri State teachers college at War- 
rensburg, Missouri, was dedicated May 10, 1941, on the 
seventieth anniversary of the founding of the college. An 
article about the founders’ day program and the dedication 
ceremonies appears in the Warrensburg Star-Journal, May 
13, 1941, p. 1. 


Two students at the University of Missouri, where Dr. 
Bower T. Aly is director of forensics, have recently written 
master’s theses on Missouri speakers and Missouri audiences. 
William Earl Seelen, now an instructor at the College of the 
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City of New York, has completed a study of Thomas Hart 
Benton’s “‘expunging” speech. Dudley J. Bidstrup, now an 
instructor at Missouri university, wrote a thesis based on a 
study of Missouri speakers and audiences just prior to the 
Civil war. 


Lewis E. Atherton, assistant professor of history at the 
University of Missouri, was awarded a John Simon Guggen- 
heim fellowship on March 23, 1941, which will permit him to 
study the lives of early merchants in the South. Professor 
Atherton, who is studying the role of the merchant in the 
history of America, has described his previous findings in a 
book, The Pioneer Merchant in Mid-America.—From the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, March 24, 1941, p. 5A. 


Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri, spoke on the Society and the relation- 
ship between the journalist and the historian before members 
of the Missouri university chapter of Theta Sigma Phi, 
national journalism sorority, on March 24, 1941. 





Articles of interest to Missourians have appeared in 
several historical magazines recently. The titles of these 
articles, the authors, and the magazines in which they have 
appeared are: ‘‘Reminiscences of the Seminary at St. Louis, 
1881 to 1884” by Otto F. Hattstaedt in Concordia Historical 
Institute Quarterly, April 1941, p. 8; “An Upper Mississippi 
Excursion of 1845’’ by John Francis McDermott in Minnesota 
History, March 1941, p. 13; ‘The Grave of Daniel Boone”’ 
by Rich Service in National Historical Magazine, May 1941, 
p. 23; “In the Footsteps of Mormon” by Morris Bishop in 
New York History, April 1941, p. 158; ‘Address at the Grave 
of Johnny Appleseed” by Robert C. Harris in Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, January-March 1941, 
p. 45; “Wilderness Rendezvous Period of the American’Fur 
Trade” by Carl P. Russell in Oregon Historical Quarterly, 
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March 1941, p. 1; and “The Site of Fort Robidoux” by A. 
Reed Morrill and “Old Trails, Old Forts, Old Trappers and 
Traders” by Herbert S. Auerbach in Utah Historical Quarterly, 
January-April 1941, pp. 1, 13, respectively. 





“Trail Blazers Magnificient,” an article on the Lewis 
and Clark expedition, picturesquely written by Richard L. 
Neuberger, northwest correspondent of the New York Times 
and feature writer for the Portland Oregonian, is found in 
the American Legion Magazine, March 1941, p. 20. The 
article is reprinted in condensed form in the Reader's Digest, 
March, 1941, p. 67. 


The Henry Barton Robison collection of literature relat- 
ing to the Disciples of Christ at Culver-Stockton college, 
Canton, Missouri, contains more than 2,300 bound volumes 
more than a thousand pamphlets and tracts, and many un- 
bound periodicals. The collection, maintained as a reference 
library and housed in a fireproof building, is available at all 
times for use by research workers.—From the Discipliana, 
March 1941, p. 3. 





On September 23, 1870, in the Warrensburg, Missouri, 
courthouse, Senator George Graham Vest delivered his famous 
jury oration, “Tribute to a Dog,”’ which won the case for his 
client, Charlie Burden, owner of Old Drum, and which has 
brought Senator Vest lasting fame. An interesting article, 
written by Edward Faust for The Elks Magazine, March 
1941, p. 16, relates the circumstances which led up to this 
notable eulogy. 





An article entitled “Dred Scott Eulogized by James 
Milton Turner,” written by Irving Dilliard, appears in the 
Journal of Negro History, January 1941, p. 1. 





An editorial on the work of the State Historical Society 
of Missouri by Ludwig Fuerbringer is found in the Lutheran 
Witness, western district section, February 4, 1941, part 2. 
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A research bulletin entitled Land and Fiscal Problems in 
Reynolds County, Missouri by Ross J. Silkett has recently 
been published by the agricultural experiment station, college 
of agriculture, University of Missouri. This bulletin includes 
a study of the settlement and population of Reynolds county, 
utilization of land and related factors in Reynolds county, 
fiscal problems of local government, adjustments in progress, 
and future land use and needed institutional adjustments. 





Meriwether Lewis, Missouri's First Royal Arch Mason, 
a booklet on one of the famous leaders of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition, has been prepared by Ray V. Denslow, grand 
secretary, for the educational committee of the Grand Chapter 
Royal Arch Masons of the State of Missouri. 





An article entitled ‘History of the Missouri Bar Associa- 
tion” by Julius H. Drucker is found in the Missouri Bar 
Journal, March 1941, p. 49. Biographical sketches of mem- 
bers of the Missouri supreme court appear on page 33 of 
this issue. 





The seventy-five page mimeographed report of the high- 
way department on the highway planning survey, entitled 
Missouri Highways, contains an historical sketch on the 
growth and development of Missouri highways. Road 
building and road building developments are illustrated by 
charts, graphs, maps, and pictures. In presenting an appen- 
dix which is composed entirely of pictures, the author departs, 
as he says, from the practice of presenting an “Appendix 
ordinarily in fine type” which “tells you where to find other 
things in fine type.’’ This section of the volume would have 
more value if each picture were labeled. 





Two articles of historical interest are found in recent 
issues of the Missouri Ruralist. A survey article on Missouri 
rural schools by A. F. Elsea appears in the issue for March 1, 
1941, p. 6, and an article about the Missouri poultry experi- 
ment station located at Mountain Grove, Missouri, written 
by John F. Case, is found in the issue for March 15, p. 6. 
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An interesting article on the part which firearms have 
played in American history entitled ‘Don’t Shoot Till You 
Got Your Bead!’ by William MacLeod Raine appears in 
the Rotarian, March 1941, p. 36. 





Charles Nagel the man, and his professional, public, and 
business life, are discussed in a series of articles entitled 
“In Memoriam—Charles Nagel” in the Washington Uni- 
versity Law Quarterly, Volume XXVI, No. 2, page 153. The 
articles are written by Ralph F. Fuchs, Harry W. Kroeger, 
Raymond F. Howes, and Wilbur B. Jones. 





“History and the Steamer Yellowstone,” an article of 
historical interest written by James R. Mullens with the 
collaboration of W. T. Burks, appears in the Waterways 
Journal, April 5, 1941, p. 6. The original steamer Yellowstone, 
owned by the American fur company, sailed the Missouri 
river in the early 1830s. 





An article entitled “Baptist Beginnings in Southeast 
Missouri” by A. A. Dulaney appears in the Word and Way, 
April 24, 1941, p. 12. 





The Boatmen’s national bank in St. Louis, Missouri, 
has acquired for its permanent collection the original of 
“County Election,” a famous painting by the Missouri artist, 
George Caleb Bingham. The painting, which the late Curtis 
Burnam Rollins of Columbia purchased in 1937, was borrowed 
by the department of fine arts of Carnegie institute in 1940 
to be exhibited with Bingham’s ‘Verdict of the People’ 
and “Watching the Cargo” in its survey of American painting. 
The Boatmen’s national bank purchased ‘‘County Election” 
while it was hung in this exhibit. The bank has recently 
published a pamphlet entitled The County Election which 
gives a history of this picture and interesting facts about 
Bingham’s life. 
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Frank Haus of St. James, Missouri, has presented to 
the Society a booklet of his original poems, dedicated to the 
Ozarks on March 8, 1941. 


The Missouri conservation commission is issuing for 
teachers a series of seven bulletins on conservation. The com- 
mission has also sent out a folder telling about a conservation 
film entitled “Back to Missouri,’’ which is produced by the 
American film center, a Rockefeller foundation project. 


The first issue of pictorial tourist travel stamps ever 
published for the State of Missouri has been compiled, edited, 
and printed by the Missouri State chamber of commerce. 
There are twenty-five stamps on the sheet, each stamp a 
picture of some historic or recreational spot in Missouri. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Ring-Tailed Roarers, Tall Tales of the American Frontier 
1830-60. Edited by V. L. O. Chittick. Illustrated. (Cald- 
well, Idaho, The Caxton printers, Itd., 1941. 316 pp.) 
This collection of thirty-six frontier stories represents a 
particular phase in American literature. During the 1830s 
and ’40s, men were hard, their humor crude, their laughter 
boisterous. Story-telling in those days mirrored the 
dangers that faced the frontiersmen—hostile Indians, wild 
animals, the constant struggle with nature. Wherever a few 
people gathered together, at an election, barbecue or tavern, 
over a hunter’s campfire, or on a boat ride, the roaring braggart 
spun a yarn. 

Missouri played an important part in frontier story- 
telling. The memorable boatman character, Mike Fink, first 
visited St. Louis in 1814 or 1815. After joining the Henry 
and Ashley company of Missouri trappers in 1822, he became 
one of a company of sixty which ascended the Missouri river 
as far as the mouth of the Yellowstone that year. Mr. 
Chittick points out that Mike Fink determined the vernacular 
of his successors with his words: ‘I can out-run, out-hop, out 
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jump, throw down, drag out and lick any man in the country. 
I’m a Salt River roarer; I love the wimming and I’m chock- 
full of fight.” One of the Mike Fink stories in this collection 
is written by Joseph M. Field, a staff member of the old St. 
Louis Reveille. Other Missouri contributors to tall-tale litera- 
ture represented in this collection are John S. Robb, another 
member of the Reveille staff, Solomon Franklin Smith, an 
actor-manager of a St. Louis theater and also a preacher, 
writer, and lawyer, and a “‘Missourian” thought to be William 
Hall. 

In an interesting and historically valuable introduction, 
Mr. Chittick reviews the period of ring-tailed roarers and 
traces them back to 1820. The wood engravings by Lloyd 
J. Reynolds are especially appropriate to frontier tall tales. 





Vanguards of the Frontier. By Everett Dick. Illustrated. 
(New York, D. Appleton-Century company, 1941. 574 pp.) 
This volume, as the title indicates, deals with early fur traders, 
mountain men, Indian agents, missionaries, and traders. It 
seeks to discover and portray their manner of living, their 
dress, food, their means of recreation, and their work. The 
area involved is the whole northern portion of the United 
States west of the Mississippi to and including the Rocky 
mountains. Such chapters as “The Source of Bullets,” 
largely a chapter on Missouri lead mines, ‘““The Large Fur 
Companies,” ‘‘The Mountain Men,” “Stage Coach Travel,” 
“Overland Freighting,” and others give this volume an im- 
portant place in any collection of books on Missouri. It is 
well-written, contains a twenty-six page bibliography, and an 
index. Thirty-two full-page pictures add to the general 
interest of the book. 


Henry Moore Teller, Defender of the West. By Elmer 
Ellis. Illustrated. (Caldwell, Idaho, The Caxton printers, 
Itd., 1941. 490 pp.) Missourians will find this biography of a 
Coloradan and champion of the Far West of particular value 
for its treatment of Teller and the silver question, a con- 
troversy in which this State was greatly interested and in 
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which Missouri’s “Silver Dick’? Bland played an important 
part. This authentic and well-annotated work includes an 
extensive bibliography consisting of 207 books and articles, 
forty-two newspapers and periodicals, twenty-five manuscript 
collections, thirteen unpublished theses and other studies, 
eight series of government documents, seven unpublished 
reminiscences, and four scrapbooks of newspaper clippings. 





West of the River. By Dorothy Gardiner. Illustrated. 
(New York, Thomas Y. Crowell company, 1941. 347 pp.) 
This history in narrative style gives an interesting account 
of the pioneers who pushed the frontier westward—who 
immigrated into the region west of the Missouri river and 
north of the Santa Fe trail. As the author says, this work, 
based on wide research, “does not pretend to be a formal 
history.” Rather it is an entertaining and valuable record 
of the people who went west from the time of the earliest 
Spanish explorations to the day on which the first trans- 
continental railroad was completed. 

Vibrant with the human emotions, the courage and 
persistence, the strength and weaknesses of those who peopled 
the West, this book deals mainly with those frontiersmen who 
went up the snag-filled Missouri river to the Platte and over 
the mountains to the Far West. Traders and trappers, 
explorers and adventurers, stagecoach drivers and river boat- 
men, bullwhackers, Indian fighters, scouts, Mormons, gold- 
seekers, and homemakers—all these shared in building the 
West, and of their experiences and accomplishments, the 
author tells. 

This book has value not only for those interested in the 
history of the West as a whole, but also for those who have a 
particular interest in Missouri history. Independence was 
for years the most popular jumping-off place on the westward 
trek; St. Louis was the center of the region’s fur trade; Liberty, 
Lexington, St. Charles, Westport, and St. Joseph also had 

their place in the frontier movement. The author writes of 
Pierre Chouteau, Jedediah Smith, Manuel Lisa, Jim Bridger, 
Joseph Smith, Kit Carson, Robert Campbell, Thomas Hart 
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Benton as well as of Coronado and DeSoto, Lewis and Clark, 
Zebulon Pike, Marcus Whitman, and other picturesque 
figures of early days in the West. 

The historical value of this book is increased by foot- 
notes, a detailed index, and excellent illustrations. 





Henry De Tonty, Fur Trader of the Mississippi. By 
Edmund Robert Murphy. (Baltimore, The John Hopkins 
press, 1941. 129 pp.) Tonty, it is said, was to the Mis- 
sissippi what Clark was to the Ohio. A wilderness scout like 
Daniel Boone, he preceded that great American by almost a 
century. Tonty was a lieutenant of La Salle, an explorer, 
and the founder of the first white settlement in the Mis- 
sissippi valley. The present study does not purport to be a 
biography; its theme is Tonty as a fur trader in the Mis- 
sissippi valley from 1683 to 1702. The author has added to 
the value of this study limiting his work to those parts of 
Tonty’s career which have heretofore been practically un- 
known, and on which only scattered and fragmentary material 
was available. This study is based on original sources, either 
in printed or manuscript form. The documents reproduced 
in the appendix will prove useful to further investigators. 





Guns of the Frontier: The Story of How Law Came to the 
West. By William MacLeod Raine. Illustrated. (Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin company, 1940. 282 pp.) In an interesting 
style, the author relates authentic and thrilling stories of 
famous outlaws, gun fighters, and sheriffs of the West. This 
book is not a mere series of anecdotes; the incidents are 
pictured against a background of frontier life during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century when social conditions made 
it possible for the desperado to thrive. The author is to be 
commended for telling stories of the James brothers, the 
Dalton boys, the Younger brothers, and other western 
criminals without glorifying them. Of special interest to 
Missourians are the references to Mark Twain, who was at 
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one time a newspaper man in Virginia City. The author, who 
has talked with many old timers in the West, writes capably 
from a background of newspaper and traveling experience in 
that region. 


Pistols at Ten Paces, The Story of the Code of Honor in 
America. By William Oliver Stevens. Illustrated. (Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin company, 1940. 293 pp.) ‘“‘Men have 
always yearned to slay each other for spite.” Dueling 
flourished in the United States for more than a century but 
it is interesting to note that in spite of all the fine words 
about dueling being a survival of medieval chivalry, in the 
United States where dueling became more notorious and lasted 
longer than in England, France, or Germany, men have 
seldom resorted to the code because of women. Among 
civilians, politics was often the cause of duels, and apparently 
editors went to the field more often than others. The editors 
of Vicksburg established a record, fighting more duels than 
the editors of any other city. The author, as methodically as 
a historian, takes the reader up the Atlantic coast through 
Virginia where dueling was popular even among college 
students and to New York, where Bedloe’s island, a pictur- 
esque rock ledge in Weehawken, served as locale for the fight. 
New Orleans had its bayou-bordered grove, ‘“The Oaks,”’ and 
Washington had the nearby meadows of Blandensburg, 
where more than fifty duels were fought. St. Louis, too, was 
a swirling center of defended honor. Bloody island in the 
Mississippi served for its dueling ground. 

In addition to his general history of dueling, the author 
presents detailed stories of seven famous American duels. 
Among these is the well-known Benton-Lucas duel, which was 
fought at St. Louis on September 27, 1817. 





Engineering at the University of Missouri, 1850-1940. By 
Mendell P. Weinbach. Illustrated. (Columbia, Mo., The 
Engineering foundation, college of engineering, 1941. 63 pp.) 
In this book the author reviews briefly the curricula, faculty, 
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buildings, equipment, traditions, and contributions of this 
engineering division. The book contains a chronological 
table of the history of engineering at Missouri and eighteen 
photographs. There is no bibliography or index. 





The Negro in Our History. By Carter G. Woodson. 
Illustrated. (Washington, D. C., The Associated publishers, 
inc., c1941. 673 pp.) The demand for this fourth edition 
shows that this work which was first published in 1922 has 
continuously grown in popularity. It is now used as a text- 
book in colleges and universities in twenty-three states. 
About 40,000 copies have been sold. The aim of the author 
has been to add new material chapter by chapter, substituting 
new data on economics and educational and religious subjects 
and thereby not substantially increasing the length of the 
book. The work meets a need for a general historical treat- 
ment of the role played by the Negro in the United States 
and the bearing thereupon of international forces which have 
indirectly influenced the course of events in this country. 
Among the outstanding members of the Negro race mentioned 
in this work who have been identified with Missouri are: 
George Washington Carver, who was born near Diamond 
Grove, Missouri; William Wells Brown, a writer whose work 
did much to popularize Negro history and who was associated 
with Elijah P. Lovejoy in St. Louis; and Charles H. Turner 
also of St. Louis, who through his work and studies in animal 
behavior is a figure of more than national importance. 





The Territorial Papers of the United States, Vol. IX: 
The Territory of Orleans, 1803-1812. Compiled and edited 
by Clarence E. Carter. (Washington, Government printing 
office, 1940. 1092 pp.) This volume contains a selective 
collection of the official papers concerning the territory of 
Orleans found in the Federal archives in Washington, D.C. 
These papers cover the period from the transfer of the province 
of Louisiana to the United States in 1803 to the admission of 
the territory as the state of Louisiana in 1812. Although the 
territory now included in the State of Missouri was never a 
part of the territory of Orleans this volume contains con- 
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siderable historical data of importance to Missouri. It includes 
a number of references to James Wilkinson, the first separate 
governor of Louisiana territory, and to other men of note in 
the history of the Middle West. Such important historical 
places as early St. Louis, Ste. Genevieve, St. Charles, and 
New Madrid, are mentioned. The volume which is well 
indexed makes accessible considerable material which hereto- 
fore has been unavailable to many students. 





Benjamin Franklin Shambaugh, As Iowa Remembers 
Him, 1871-1940: In Memoriam. (lowa City, lowa, The State 
Historical Society of lowa, 1941. 229 pp.) In this memorial 
volume, Iowa pays a sincere and fitting tribute to Benjamin 
Shambaugh who served the State of Iowa more than forty 
years as head of the department of political science at the 
University of lowa and as a member of the board of curators, 
and later as superintendent and editor of the State Historical 
Society of lowa. This book'is a testimonial to the fact that 
“Dr. Shambaugh was more than a professor, more than a 
recorder of history, more than a man. He was an lowa 
institution, a symbol of lowa’s past and future, and he was, 
and ever will be an Iowa tradition.” 





Missouri Surveys. Missouri State planning board and 
the works projects administration. Mimeographed. (Jef- 
ferson City, Mo., 1940. 284 pp.) This valuable index to 
surveys of interest to planning, which were published from 
1925 to 1940, contains descriptive abstracts of every reference 
listed. The surveys cover the fields of economic conditions, 
education, government, rural land planning, urban land 
planning, natural resources, population, recreation, social 
conditions, and transportation. Surveys now in preparation 
are also given. Two appendices list topographic quadrangles 
and available soil maps of Missouri counties, while a third 
appendix is an index to aerial photography in the State of 
Missouri to December 1, 1938. A subject classification index 
and an author-sponsor index, in addition to an inclusive table 
of contents, make this inventory an especially useful reference. 
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PERSONALS 


Lewis B. BELL: Born in Hatch, Mo., Sept. 27, 1885; 
died in Hannibal, Mo., Feb. 28, 1941. A prominent Ralls 
county farmer and farm leader, Mr. Bell served in the fifty- 
second and fifty-third general assemblies of Missouri. He 
attended Monroe City high school and was graduated from 


the college of agriculture at the University of Missouri, 
Columbia, in 1908. 


Houston H. BuckLey: Born in Hayti, Mo., March 21, 
1901; died in Hayti, March 29, 1941. Mr. Buckley represented 
Pemiscot county in the fifty-seventh general assembly of 
Missouri. He was United States commissioner for the eastern 
district of Missouri at the time of his death. He was educated 
in the Hayti public schools and the University of Missouri. 


CHARLES FRANCIS CARTER: Born in Schuyler county, 
Mo., Oct. 4, 1869; died in Jefferson City, Mo., May 9, 1941. 
After serving in the forty-fourth and forty-fifth general 
assemblies of Missouri as representative from Clark county, 
Senator Carter was elected State senator from the twelfth 
district in 1910 and was re-elected in 1914. He was the 
first budget officer of Missouri, appointed by Governor Guy 
B. Park in 1933. He received his education in the public 


schools and the Northeast Missouri State teachers college 
at Kirksville. 


Harvey W. FerGuson: Died in Sulphur, Okla., Feb. 
23, 1941. Hailed as the “boy wonder”’ tenor of the St. Louis 
grand opera company until his enlistment in the Spanish- 
American war cut short his career, Ferguson afterwards 
worked in the editorial departments of the St. Louis Star and 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Later he continued his work in 
an editorial capacity on the Poplar Bluff Evening Democrat, 
the Poplar Bluff Citizen-Democrat, and the Poplar Bluff 
Daily Republican. 


JoHN T. GARDNER: Born in Trenton, Mo., Sept. 25, 
1884; died in Trenton, Feb. 21, 1941. Mr. Gardner represented 
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Grundy county in the fifty-seventh general assembly of the 
State legislature. He was educated in the Trenton public 
schools and the University of Missouri. 


E. J. Goopwin: Born in Washington, Mo., Aug. 3, 
1864; died in St. Louis, Feb. 18, 1941. Dr. Goodwin served 
as secretary of the Missouri State medical association from 
1910 until his retirement in 1938 and as editor of the associa- 
tion’s monthly journal from 1906 to 1938. Dr. Goodwin 
wrote a history of Medicine in Missouri. 


Emert C. HiLBert: Born in Deer Ridge, Mo., May 12, 
1876; died in Quincy, Ill., Feb. 17, 1941. Judge Hilbert was 
elected judge of the first judicial circuit of Missouri in 1934 
and was re-elected in 1940. Educated in the Lewis county 
public schools and Western college at LaBelle, he was admitted 
to the bar in 1901. Judge Hilbert served Lewis county as 
prosecuting attorney for two terms, 1911-1912 and 1913- 
1914. 


ArTHUR G. HILDRETH: Born near Kirksville in Adair 
county, Mo., June 13, 1863; died in Macon Mo., Feb. 21, 1941. 
Dr. Hildreth served as State senator from the ninth district 
in the fifty-third, fifty-fourth, fifty-fifth, and fifty-sixth 
general assemblies. He also represented Adair county in 
the State legislature in the forty-first and forty-second general 
assemblies. Educated in the public schools of Adair county 
and at the Kirksville State teachers college, Dr. Hildreth also 
attended the American school of osteopathy. A co-founder 
of the Still-Hildreth osteopathic sanatorium in 1914. Dr. 
Hildreth has served as the president and superintendent of 
the sanatorium. 


ALGERNON SIDNEY Houston: Born in Mexico, Mo., 
May 30, 1894; died in Upper Marlboro, Md., April 16, 1941. 
A former city editor of the Mexico Evening Ledger and once a 
staff member of the Kansas City Star, he was at the time of 
his death editor of the Stars and Stripes and associate editor 
and editorial writer of the National Tribune, war veterans’ 
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official publications. One of the organizers of the American 
legion, Mr. Houston was elected first commander of the State 
legion at its organization meeting in Jefferson City, Missouri, 
in October 1919. 


Joun W. Jack: Born at Jack, Mo., Dec. 28, 1885; 
died at Salem, Mo., Feb. 20, 1941. Mr. Jack represented 
Dent county in the fifty-ninth and sixtieth general assemblies. 
An active ordained minister since 1921, Mr. Jack took part 
in all phases of church work. 


Lars PETER JENSEN: Died in St. Louis, Mo., April 23, 
1941. A nationally known horticulturist, Mr. Jensen had 
charge of the Gray Summit extension of the Missouri botanical 
garden, since 1932 known as the Missouri botanical garden 
arboretum, from its beginning in October 1926 until his death. 
Mr. Jensen first became connected with the Missouri botanical 
garden in 1920. As president of the Henry Shaw gardenway 
association, he directed the beautification of United States 
Highway 66 from the St. Louis city limits to the arboretum 
at Gray Summit. The stone overlook constructed on the sum- 
mit of sandstone cliffs east of Pacific, Missouri, was named 
Jensen Point, in recognition of Mr. Jensen’s work, at its 
dedication as a permanent feature of the Henry Shaw garden- 
way on May 30, 1939. A native of Denmark, Mr. Jensen 
came to the United States in 1891. 


GeEorGE L. Joyce: Born near Linneus in Linn county, 
Mo., Dec. 6, 1867; died in St. Joseph, Mo., Feb. 16, 1941. 
Mr. Joyce served Linn county as representative in the State 
legislature in the fiftieth general assembly and at one time 
was mayor of Bucklin. He was educated at the Kirksville 


normal school and at the Gem City business college in Quincy, 
Illinois. 


Jos—EPH MEINRATH: Born in Boston, Mass., Feb. 22, 
1857; died in Kansas City, Mo., May 14, 1941. A philan- 
thropist, Mr. Meinrath was founder and for many years 
president of the Meinrath brokerage company in Kansas City. 
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Retired in 1921, he was actively interested in patriotic, civic, 
cultural, and political causes and was a contributor of articles 
to the press on these subjects. Mr. Meinrath played a leading 
role in securing the present Washington square for Kansas 
City and in the purchase of the equestrian statute that stands 
there. He was made a member of the American civic associa- 
tion in Washington, D.C., “for distinguished service in the 
establishment of historical monuments.” 


Mrs. BeuLtaH C. Nunn: Born in Milo, Mo., Nov. 
12, 1886; died in Nevada, Mo., April 29, 1941. Mrs. Nunn 
was elected a representative in the State legislature at a 
special election October 9, 1933, and served Vernon county 
in the extra-ordinary session of the general assembly in 1933 
and 1934. She was also a member of the State Democratic 
committee for six years. Mrs. Nunn was the wife of Walter 
W. Nunn of Nevada. 


Horace D. Quicc: Born in Hickory county, Mo. 
March 5, 1863; died in Boonville, Mo., April 6, 1941. Dr. 
Quigg represented Cooper county in the forty-second and 
forty-third general assemblies of Missouri and was superin- 
tendent of the State colony of feeble minded and epileptics 
at Marshall from 1910 to 1914. He also served as mayor of 
Boonville from 1928 to 1938. Dr. Quigg was educated at 
the Southwest Baptist college at Bolivar, Missouri, and 
Cooper institute at Boonville. 


ELLA PEARL SMITH: Born in Clinton, Mo., Dec. 2, 
1885; died in Clinton, March 25, 1941. In 1927 Miss Smith 
became editor of the Clinton Eye, a paper founded by her 
parents in 1885. Elected as a director of the Missouri press 
association in November 1938, she was the first woman to 
serve in that capacity. Miss Smith was also a member of the 
National editorial association. 


AppIsON LELAND WELBORN: Born in Bonne Terre, Mo., 
June 4, 1877; died at his home near Whiteside, Mo., March 2, 
1941. He represented Lincoln county in the fifty-seventh, 
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fifty-eighth, and sixtieth general assemblies of Missouri. 
Formerly a member of the St. Louis police department, he 
retired in 1917 as a sergeant after eighteen years of service. 
He was educated in the Bonne Terre public schools. 


Ep A. Wricut: Born in St. Louis, Mo., March 2, 1857; 
died in Portageville, Mo., March 5, 1941. A veteran of 
sixty-four years of service in the newspaper profession, 
Mr. Wright began his newspaper career on the Missouri 
Cash-Book at Jackson, Missouri. He later operated the 
Weekly Record at New Madrid with Albert O. Allen. In 
1912 he purchased the Southeast Missourian at Portageville 
which he operated until his death. A member of the South- 
east Missouri press association since its organization, he was 
a past president of it. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


LETTER TELLS OF LIFE AND LOVE A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


From an article written by Paul Ader in The Durham [N. C.] Herald-Sun, 
January 26, 1941, and here presented through the courtesy of B. E. Powell, 
librarian of the University of Missouri library. 


History without the personal touch makes dull reading, and when one 
runs across a human document which has also the merit of revealing more 
than it intended, then you have something to get excited about. In 
Caswell County [North Carolina] lives a young man, Clyde Reynolds, 
who has preserved a brown letter written to his great-great-grandfather, 
William Parsons, living in Competition, Va., (now known as Chatham), 
by the latter’s father, Richard Parsons, who had recently removed to 
Lincoln County, Missouri. ; 

. . . » Old Richard Parsons was a “‘gentleman-farmer”’ from Virginia, 
going west for more fertile lands. He was not strictly speaking an edu- 
cated man, as the letter well shows (witness the spelling), but he certainly 
had his work-worn fingers on the pulse of life. 

It is not difficult, from reading the letter, to imagine the old man, 
seated in his cabin in Missouri and writing with a scratch staff pen by the 
firelight. He has trouble with his specks, too. Parsons mailed the letter 
without postage, but there was a 10 cent fee-collected. Richard was 
evidently a pretty shrewd farmer, averaging around eight or nine hundred 
dollars for a year’s crop. His “current statement” is of no little value 
(to historians particularly) and of great interest in comparing with modern 
crop, commodity, cattle and land prices. 

But the letter’s chief value is in the rare quality of life; it touches 
frequently the real, human emotions; it speaks of common, everyday 
things and in this lies its great merit. But let the letter talk for itself: 

Lincoln County, State of Missouri, December the 25th, 1847. 

Dear Sun: 

Fear not for Behold I Bring you Good tidings of Great joy, which 
shall be to all people. 

For unto you is born this day, in the city of David, a Savior which is 
Christ the Lord. St. Luke the 2 chapter and the latter clause of the 10th 
and 11 verse. 

Dear Soun, wonse more take my Pen in hand to Wright you a few 
lines. I inforume you that my present famley is well Thanks to the al- 
mighty God for his kindness to us all and I hope when the few lines reaches 
you and your little famley they may find you enjoying the same Blessing. 
I have Bin looking for a letter from you a long time But find none; by 
your last letter I expect you and John Y Yeatts would be taken Breffast 

with me this morning wich Would a bin a great joy to us all. 
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I must informe you that your Brother Robert is Gone to Texas or 
Mexico in the United States army. I can’t tell wich place he is gone to; 
he started the seventh day of November with James Blanks and a man 
by the name of Smith wich was a moving thir family to that country and 
he went off with them. James Blanks is a own cousin of mine and aboute 
my age maired to a young Guirld a boute 22 or 23 years old and I think 
they were tow intimate together and I think that was the only cause of 
his going off; he went off and only took one Sute of Close with him and 
them was on his Back; he never told us farewell nor nothing of his going. 
Washington went with him to Sant Louis and thir he left him, he told 
Washington he should come in the Course of 12 month. 


I want you to Rite to me when you are Coming to this County if you 
are able to Come. Come and if you any [sic] able Right me word and I 
can furnish the meanes that will make you able. If John Y. Yeatts 
Comes out next fall Come with him. Don’t you stay in that worne out 
county till you get so old you can’t grunt like I have done. In year 1846 
mine and Washington Crop was worth $700 and 50 dollars at least. This 
year 1847 it is worth aboute 8 of 9 hundred dollars at least though I will 
give you a current Statement of our Croup this year. Turn over Page 2. 


I think we shall make upards of 10000 11 of Tobacco and it is very 
fine in deed. I have no doubt of getting five dollars per hunard for it. 
The same man as Boute my last year’s crop told me the other day not to 
take less than five dollars for he wanted it his Selfe ($5.00) 

I am aboute half done Gethering Courn and we have measured up 
161 Barrels. I made 90% Bushels of wheat. Agreable to the oats I have 
got I shall make 400 Bushels. We made about 300 11 of Cotton in Seed. 
Good crop of Pentatons and Cabbage and besides Washington made 53 
dollars a hauling with the wagon and horses and I have sold all of my 
wheat at 75 and 80 cents per bushel. I have sold 300 bushels of oats at 
22 cents per B. So if you will make a calcation of my Crop You will See 
what it will all come to. How could you stay in old Pittylvania and 
starvee not I. 

I have salted up 2715 pounds of Pourk and I have 1500 pounds yeat 
to kill. I have kept it with some Expectation of your coming. It was 
for you and John Y. Yeates if you had only But come I have a plenty of 
Everything Ready for you Bouthe if you But a come. 

The Times in the Missouri is very lively. Munney is plenty as most 
Everything. I will give you the Current prices of some few articles. 

Tobacco is from $2.50 cents to 15.00 dollars. Common Siles is from 
2.50 to 7.50 per hunard. 

Wheat from 75 to 85 cents per bushel. Flower from $5.25 to $5.50 
per Barrel. Corn form 1 dollar to 1.24 per Barrell (dull saile at that). 
Pork from 2.50 to 3.00 per hunard, Beefe the same. Sault $1.38 cents 
per sack. Iron 4c per lb. Steel 6144 Sugar 10 cents. Coffee 10 cents. 
Horses and cattle very high. Land cheape. 

Horses sell from 550 dollars to 800 cash up and the money down. 
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Azkiah Mills lives within one mile of my house and is doing very well. 
Richard Scruggs lives within 8 miles of my house and old Mep Bayes 
lives with him and the 2 gerles and they are doing Tolable well. Richard 
Scruggs has Boute a good track of land for $125. It is well watered with 
3 good Springs on it and Good Mill Seite and all. 

I have got a furst rate Crop of Wheat a Coming on. If no Accident 
happens to it we shall make 250 Bu this year. Tell my Sunling Sun 
Daniel Motley to quit Toting them little Saddle Bags after the poore and 
come to this county and live like a gentleman not to be sweating on the 
County of old Pittsylvania aney longer. Tell John C Yeats I all ways new 
the weathers would tell Lies and now I now it. Else he would a Come 
to old Lincoln County this fall where everything is plenty. 

Old Lety Say to you and Polley that the longer She Stays in the 
Missouri the better she Likes it and she allso says she heasant see 2 days 
sickness since she left old Kellsnap house and she only wayes 245 and 
would be very glad to see you Bouth in this county and your familey with 
you Both. So no more at Present I send Howdy to you all. 

As for my part I only wayes 225 Groas. Robert wayed 189 before 
he went away and little Thomas Jefferson says I must Wright to you that 
he has got the little tumblers you gave him. When you Receive this 
letter I want you to Rite without delay and send me all the news good 
and bad. You must excuse my bad Righting if you Please for I have to 
Wright with Specks and in the night at that. Tell all my friends I am 
well Sattisfied with my new county. 

So now moore at Present 
I yeat Remane your Lov- 
ing Father until death. 

RICHARD B. PARSONS 


To William Parsons and familey and Daniel Motley and Familey 
John Y Yeats and family and all my inquiring friends and Coable take 
the Balance and etc. 

R. B. P. 

Amen. 

January the 3rd 1848 


U. S. ARMY HEADQUARTERS ONCE IN ST. LOUIS 
From the St. Charles Daily Banner-News, January 9, 1941. 


. . . . Few, if any, persons of the present generation know that head- 
quarters of the United States Army once were moved from the national 
capitol to Missouri. Research shows, however, that Gen. William T. 
Sherman did that unprecedented thing in 1874 and for about two years 
all official army business was transacted from St. Louis. This was not a 
wartime measure, for the nation then was at peace, aside from Indian 
alarms and skirmishes. The tempestuous general moved his headquarters 
from Washington to Missouri because he couldn’t get along with William 
Worth Belknap, secretary of war! 
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Belknap had entered the Union Army in 1861 as a major and was 
engaged in the Shiloh, Corinth and Vicksburg campaigns, but became most 
prominent in Sherman’s drive upon Atlanta late in the Civil War. He was 
promoted to brigadier-general in 1865. Belknap was appointed secretary 
of war in 1869, the administration of his office becoming notorious for the 
politics that permeated army appointments. Now, as the highest officer 
in the Army, Sherman was in no mood to suffer slights from an officer 
who had served under him in the field; from a cabinet officer who made 
Army appointments without consulting the Army’s chief and who issued 
orders of which Sherman knew nothing until they came to his attention 
officially. 

Gen. Sherman was not long in deciding what to do about it. He 
had entered the war from a desk where he was operating the St. Louis 
street railway system. He had many friends in St. Louis. The West 
was the scene of such military activity as the country then had. So, 
gathering together his records, permanent staff and clerical force he took 
a train for St. Louis and rented office space. The following letter to 
Senator John Sherman of Ohio, the general’s almost-equally famous 
brother, tells a portion of the story about Belknap: 

“Headquarters, Army of the United States, St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 23, 
1874. 

“I am now established here with good headquarters, corner of Tenth 
and Locust, where I can dispatch promptly all business that properly 
devolves on me. I have, as I have always had, the smallest possible staff 
and a most inexpensive establishment and therefore am not regarded by 
the non-combatant staff who flock to Washington as a friend of that 
ornament of the Army. If let alone, I will do what devolves upon me by 
law and custom and endeavor to injure no one; but of those fellows in 
Washington who have served in several wars and boast they have never 
heard a shot, and never had to do the dirty work of campaigning, I will 
speak out—and Congress will have to notice it. The Republican news- 
paper in Washington, their organ, intimates that inasmuch as I have re- 
moved from Washington, I am not in harmony with the administration 
and should resign. By my office, I am above party and I am not bound in 
honor or in fact to toady to anybody.” 

For two years headquarters of the Army remained in St. Louis. 
During that period the storm at Washington, which must have been fore- 
seen by Gen. Sherman, broke about the head of Secretary of War Belknap. 
On March 2, 1876, the chairman of the committee on expenditures in the 
War Department reported to the House of Representatives that he had 
found ‘‘unquestioned evidence of the malfeasance in office by Gen. William 
W. Belknap.” The evidence was read and the secretary of war impeached 
by unanimous vote. Meanwhile, Belknap resigned and President U. S. 
Grant accepted his resignation. The gravamen of the charges was that 
Belknap had received $24,450 during 1870-76 for appointing John S. 
Evans to the post-tradership at Fort Sill, Oklahoma. In the resulting 
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trial before the Senate, 35 voted “guilty” and 25 “not guilty,” which was 
short of the necessary two-thirds for conviction; of the 25, however, 22 
declared that Belknap’s resignation took him outside the jurisdiction of the 
Senate. 

The fact of the payments by Evans for his immunity from removal 
seems to have been admitted on both sides of the controversy. It is 
impossible to be sure, however, whether Belknap was aware of the bargain 
or a close relative made the arrangement and received the money without 
his knowledge. Just before Gen. Sherman abruptly quit St. Louis and 
moved his headquarters back to Washington, he wrote to his brother, the 
senator from Ohio: 

“People will ask you the real reason that I left Washington. Did I 
have knowledge of frauds and peculations, and was I not bound to reveal 
them? You may answer positively that I had no knowledge except that 
Congress and the President (Grant) had. It was not my office to probe 
after vague rumors and whispers. They gradually withdrew from me all 
the powers which Grant had exercised in the same office. I came out at 
my own expense and never charged a cent for transportation, which I 
could have done. I can command the army better from here than there.’’ 

When leaving St. Louis for Washington after he became lieutenant- 
general, Sherman’s parting shot to Francis A. Whittaker, who had made a 
fortune in pork, was this: ‘Yes, indeed, the pen is mightier than the 
sword—I mean the pigpen.” 

Ousting of Secretary of War Belknap cleared the air in Washington. 
Military orders no longer were issued “over the head’’ of the commander 
of the Army. The Army was back home. 


MARK TWAIN’S REPLY TO A TOAST ON WOMAN 
From the Liberty Tribune, May 20, 1870. 


The funny faculties of the celebrated humorist, Mark Twain, were 
called into play at a dinner given by a Correspondent’s Club at Wash- 
ington. Mark was called on to respond to the usual toast of ‘‘Woman,” 
which he did in the following characteristic style: 

Mr. President:—I do not know why I should have been singled out 
to receive the distinction of the evening—for so the office of replying to 
the toast to woman has been regarded in every age. (Applause.) I do 
not know why I have received this distinction, unless it be that I am a 
trifle less homely than the other members of the club. But be that as it 
may, Mr. President, I am proud of the position, and you could not have 
chosen any one who would accept it more gladly, or labored with a heartier 
good-will to do the subject justice than I, because I love the sect. (Laugh- 
ter.) I love all the women, sir, irrespective of age or color. (Laughter.) 

Human intelligence cannot estimate what we owe to woman, sir. 
She sews on buttons, (Laughter,) she mends our clothes, (Laughter,) 
she ropes us in at the church fairs, she confides in us; she tells us whatever 
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she can find out about the little private affairs of the neighbors; she 
gives us a piece of her mind sometimes—and sometimes all of it; she 
soothes our aching brows; she bears our children—ours as a general thing. 
In all the relations of life, sir, it is but just and a graceful tribute to woman, 
to say of her, that she is a brick. (Great laughter.) 

Wheresoever you place woman, sir—in whatever place or estate— 
she is an ornament to that position which she occupies, and a treasure to 
the world. (Here Mr. Twain paused, looked inquiringly at his hearers, 
and remarked that the applause should come at this point. It came.— 
Mr. Twain resumed his eulogy.) Look at Cleopatra! Look at Desde- 
mona! Look at Florence Nightengale! Look at Lucretia Borgia! (Dis- 
approbation expressed.—Well, said Mr. Twain, scratching his head 
doubtfully, suppose we let Lucretia slide.) Look at Joyce Heth! Look 
at Mother Eve! (Cries of oh! oh!) You need not look at her unless you want 
to; but—said Mr. Twain, reflectively, after a pause—Eve was ornamental, 
sir, particularly before the fashion changed! I repeat sir, look at the illus- 
trious names of history. Look at the Widow Machree! Look at Lucy 
Stone! Look at Elizabeth Cady Stanton! Look at George Francis Train! 
(Great laughter.) And sir, I say it with bowed head and deepest venera- 
tion, look at the mother of Washington! She raised a boy that could not 
tell a lie—could not he? (Applause.) But he never had any chance. 
(Oh! Oh!) It might have been different with him had he belonged to a 
newspaper correspondent’s club. (Laughter, and groans, hisses, cries of 
put him out. Mark looked around placidly upon his excited audience, 
and resumed.) 

I repeat, sir, that in whatsoever position you place a woman, she is 
an ornament to society and a treasure to the world. As a sweetheart she 
has few equals, and no superior. (Laughter.) Asa cousin she is convenient; 
as a wealthy grandmother, with an incurable distemper, she is precious, 
and as a wet nurse she has no equal among men. (Laughter.) 

What, sir, would the people of the earth be without woman? They 
would be scarce, sir—mighty scarce! Then let us cherish her; let us protect 
her; let us give her our sympathy—ourselves if we get achance! (Laughter) 

But, jesting aside, Mr. President, woman is lovable, gracious, kind 
hearted, beautiful—worthy of all respect, of all esteem, of all deference. 
Not any here will refuse to drink her health right cordially in this bumper 
of wine, for each and every one of us has personally known, and loved, 
and honored the very best of them all—his own mother! (Applause.) 


MISSOURI'S OFFICAL STATE FLOWER 
From the Paris Monroe County Appeal, April 3, 1941. 

Consider the hawthorne, Missouri's official state flower, better known 
to those of us who live in the country as the “red haw.” Exemplifying 
as she does the qualities for which Missouri and Missourians are famous, 
she is more eminently fitted than any other to be Missouri's state flower. 
Her body and branches have ruggedness, hardiness, sturdiness—yet are 
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extremely beautiful. Her leaves with their glossy surfaces will dominate 
any foliage company. Her flowers, of dainty pink and white, will grace 
any gathering of her sister blossoms. She thrives in many places, taking 
root in any soil, adapting herself to conditions as she finds them, and pros- 
pering in any surroundings. In her entirety, the haw tree offers a refuge 
and secure home for God’s honest creatures—birds and peaceful animals— 
and with her prickly branches protects them against the ravages of un- 
principled raiders. She is a perfect creation of the Master, who put her 
in a perfect setting in the beautiful hills and valleys and on the plains of 
our native land. 


ST. LOUIS AS AN ART CENTER 


From St. Louts Commerce, August 14, 1940. Excerpts of an article entitled 
“St. Louis’ Contributions to the Development of American Art” by C. 
Burr McCaughen. 


. . . . Fora century, St. Louis has been known as one of the leading 

. centers for the handling and dispersal of the fine arts..... 

Here were brought importations of European paintings and prints, 
to be exhibited in St. Louis before they were shown in New York or Boston! 
Here came painters from the old world who found their way here through 
hazardous travel across land and down the Ohio river to the Mississippi. 
From this period come incomplete recordings of the works (mostly pano- 
ramic) by Banvard in 1846; Edward Robyn in 1855, and Johann Philips 
Gerke, who died in St. Louis in 1847. Predating these is mention of a 
panorama of the Mississippi river by Leon Pomerede, who died in 1843. 
According to Breckinridge, Rindesbacker painted portraits here in 1828 and 
M. Guyol in 1821. 

But our American-born artists also sensed the coming importance 
and the current advantage of reaching St. Louis. Among these was 
Chester Harding, who came from Massachusets via Pittsburgh and Paris, 
Kentucky; and later established himself as a resident of St. Louis, achieving 
fame as a portraitist of English nobility. 

Emanuel de Franca came to St. Louis in 1840 after successes in Phila- 
delphia; he made later trips to St. Louis upon commissions for portraiture 
until his works in this city numbered not less than one hundred. He is 
particularly noted for his remarkable interpretations of children. 

Carl Wimar, who came to America in 1843, was among others attracted 
to the school of art already established here—the Pomerede art school. 
Wimar, who is given credit for having been the first artist to recognize the 
real value of the American Indian as an art subject, won international 
recognition for his work which was distinctly American. Today we are 
interested in remembering that the famous paintings in the dome of the 
old St. Louis courthouse are the products of Carl Wimar’s brush, finished 
in 1861, the last year of his life. In 1894 both France and Germany sent 
special commissions to this country for the purpose of seeing these Wimar 
paintings. 
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Also among this illustrious group of early American painters who found 
outlets for their energies in St. Louis was George Caleb Bingham, who 
painted in St. Louis in 1835-36. We are told that he kept in close touch 
with Chester Harding and that his visits to this city coincided with Hard- 
ing’s residence here. 


Important among thoge who followed these early painters were Matt 
Hastings, J. A. Oertel, A. B. Greene, Paul Harney, Gustav Wolff, Adrianus 
Bauman, Montgomery (whose paintings of corn hold an unique place in a 
“corner of fame’’), W. L. Marple, James Tracy, Jim Barnsley, Frederick 
Oakes Sylvester (who gave us enchanting glimpses of ‘Old Man River” 
in its most mysterious moods), and Elmer Ellsworth, whose canvases are 
so highly prized that the title given him during his lifetime of ‘‘The Corot 
of America” seems to have reached its mark! Thomas Allen was born 
here in 1849. Will Howe, William Merrit Chase, and Harry Chase all 
painted here and received their early instruction in this city. Frederick 
von Saltza was born in Sweden, but most of the vital part of his art life 
was spent here. This was true also of Ralph Chesley Ott, Paulus Roetter; 
Astley Cooper, who painted and exhibited here to unprecedented throngs, 
and then suddenly disappeared into that West of which he painted; and 
that outstanding man among portrait painters of his period, George 
Eichbaum, under whom our internationally known Richard Miller received 
his initiation into the mysteries of portrait painting. ... . 


When plans were being laid for the international exposition in Chicago 
nearly fifty years ago, those who had charge turned to St. Louis for Halsey 
Ives to direct the fine arts department and when the time arrived for the 
Tennessee centennial exposition in 1897, its director also sent to St. Louis 
for William McCaughen, to whom they entrusted the success of their art 
department. From Paris came an offer to J. C. Burr, of a high position 
in the Louvre, as resident supervisor of the protection of rare and valuable 


Acquisitions currently made by the Art Museum of St. Louis enlarge 
the nucleus which consistently turns the art attention of this continent 
to St. Louis, even as in the early days of this century the eyes of visitors 
from far and near were turned to the noble building, designed by Cass 
Gilbert, surmounting the hill in Forest park ever after known as “Art 
Hill,” wherein were housed the art treasures of the St. Louis world’s fair. 


So fitting was this entire setting for a permanent shrine of the fine 
arts that the city permanently preserved the building and, in 1909 by 
reorganizing the St. Louis Museum of Fine Arts, as founded in 1879, into 
a municipal museum, our present museum on Art Hill came into being. 
One of the most unique of financing plans was worked out, assigning to it 
two cents on every $100 of assessed city taxes, up to and not exceeding a 
total of $225,000 per annum. From this vital and substantial beginning 
has been evolved one of the foremost of America’s art shrines, known the 
world over for the character of its collections 
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The general attendance total exceeds, per capita of population, that 
of any other museum in the United States. Its collections are said to 
place it fourth among the superior art museums of the country. 


COME BACK TO MISSOURI 


From the Leopold manuscript collection of the State Historical Society 
of Missouri. 
Lexington, Mo. Dec the 13th 1859 
Mr. Ch. J. J. Leopold 
Dear Friend 

Yours of Nov 28th came to hand upon yesterday and if it did no 
other good it caused the wonder to sease why you had not written to me 
sooner. I am very glad to hear that you have at last got that thieving 
business started satisfactorially to your self for I have always been some- 
what lukeworm upon the subject and here let me caution you (if one of my 
stripe may caution an older man and a man of more experience) not to 
press your Senitor with this matter too hottly. 


Well Mr Leopold I have no information of interest to give you. Hard 
times is and has been the only talk here for some two years. Missouri 
has suffered but has not nor will not be prostrated like Iowa. It is the 
prevailing opinion hear among all men of business that money will be 
easy herein the spring. The cotton crops of the South are much larger 
than ever was known before hence the very large shipment from here of 
Negros south that brings in here a good supply of money then the hemp 
which will bear a large price & the pork of which there is a goodly quantity 
being exported at good prices all of these I think will have a tendency to 
make money matters somewhat easy here. I do wish Mr Leopold that 
you could get away from that cursed abolition state as you are so heartily 
dissatisfied with whites negros & free labor. & believe me Mr Leopold 
I know of nothing save the happiness of my own family that would give 
me any thing like the pleasure that it would to hear of you being once more 
happy & contented. When we were enjoying the peace and quiet of 
Liberty I formed an attachment for you (if man to man can be attached) 
which the hard and perilous voyage across the Rocky Mountains (a trip 
that they say tries mens souls) in no wise dissipated. I am extremely 
sorry to hear of your loss by hard times & do hope that it will not be so 
bad as you imagine for a man of your temperament when once get low 
spirited can see but one side & that of dark gloomy dispair. but it comes 
from a poor source for me to preach bright hope & happiness for the present 
I to have had my hopes & like you can see of no hope for the future unless 
some man some friend will step boldly forward & save my property from 
being sacrificed on the alter of Mamon by (I will say it hard hearted grasp- 
ing unfeeling brutes who would feel no crince no compunction of consience 
who without any real loss to them selves could keep (by acting with a 
little Christian feeling towards their fellow man) me from ruin perhaps 
dissipation which is worse than death for I feel mighty sometimes like 
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drowning my troubles in whiskey & nothing but the strong example of 
Uncle S—— give me nerve to hold back. 

But enough of this. Mr Leopold if I knew the numbers of your lead 
land & about where it was laying I might find out for what prices it could 
be sold. & with pleasure will give you all information I possibly could. 
I do not believe that that lead land could be put in as part payment upon 
those springs for I have offered to trade good property in the same way 
but with out success. My property can under no circumstances be sold 
before next fall & perhaps money matters may be so that I can save it. 
It is unnecessary for me to say any thing about those springs but every 
one will tell you that it is one of the finest pieces of property in Mo but 
will take some time to realize any thing out of it but during that time im- 
provements can be reared which will enhance is value several hundred per 
cent so that it can be sold at a large profit. If you was to come down & 
like it we could borrow money upon the strength of it & my other property 
long enough to keep from sacrificing any thing. Nothing would give me 
greater pleasure nor suit you so well as to improve those springs. There is 
a numbere of towns here that I think a Confectionary would do well in & 
if I can not hold those springs I would like to go in with you & put upa 
good one. I am a little touched with Pike Peak fever. I have sen some 
$500.00 in dust brought in by Allin Reed. Letter from other reliable 
[sources?] Denver City has in the last two months reared up some blocks 
of buildings & property advancing rapidly. The last two months has 
proved beond question that is a gold cuntry & enugh to pay largely. Some 
of the Young Gents came home this winter for provisions were making 
from $25 to $30 per day when they started. 

Receve my best respects for your self & family. Write immediately 
& believe me a friend 


Wm J Bennett 


[Editor's note: Carl John Joseph Leopold, to whom this letter was 
written, was a business man and slave owner in Liberty, Missouri, some 
years before the Civil war. From the information contained in this letter, 
it appears that Mr. Leopold also spent some time in Iowa.] 


CONVICT FIDDLED OUT OF MISSOURI PRISON 


From the scrapbook of Emile Karst, former French consul in St. Louis, 
through the courtesy of his son, Jerome Karst of St. Louis. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., August 11—The incident related at the chautauqua 
by music-loving Gov. Bob Taylor about releasing a convict who whittled 
out a violin, calls to mind a somewhat similar incident which occurred in 
the history of Missouri. 

When Bob Stewart of St. Joseph was governor, in 1858 or 1859, the 
writer (then a reporter), visited Jefferson City in the interest of his paper 
for an interview with Gov. Bob. He met there Mr. Emile Karst, then 
French consul at St. Louis and a most respected and eminent citizen, who 
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had visited Jefferson City to obtain a pardon for a young Frenchman who 
had been sent to the penitentiary for a minor offense. For some days we 
were unable to find Gov. Bob, who was on one of his periodical toots, and 
the governor’s secretary, learning from me that Mr. Karst was one of the 
most eminent violinists in the country, asked us to spend the evening in 
the governor’s mansion, and have Karst to bring his violin. Karst had 
played one or two airs in his own inimitable manner, and Gov. Bob silently 
stole out of his hole and applauded the performer. Without waiting for an 
introduction, the governor said to Karst ‘‘You can do me the greatest 
favor that any man in the United States can render to a governor in this 
state.’ The governor's mansion was the then well-known white house on 
the location of the present capitol grounds, but closer to the street. Said 
the governor: ‘On the opposite side of the street lives a very fascinating 
young widow whom I have tried to convince that I am a musician; I will 
take my violin and sit on the porch and go through the motions, while you 
sit inside of the window and play two or three airs for me.” Their places 
taken, Karst’s violin spoke gently to the air, and in a short time the window 
on the opposite side was raised, the dim outline of a face was seen, and by 
the time Karst had finished the piece two white hands were gently applaud- 
ing. Another air followed, and again there was applause, and Gov. Bob, 
rising and bowing returned to the room and said to Karst: ‘I do not know 
who you are or what you want, but if it is anything in the state of Missouri 
that is within the gift of the governor, it is yours.” Karst took a large 
package of papers from his pocket, stated he desired a pardon of the young 
Frenchman, and had various recommendations. Stewart impatiently 
interrupted him by saying: ‘‘I said you could have all there is in the state 
of Missouri,’ and turned to his secretary, saying: ‘Go immediately to 
the secretary of state—never mind if you have to wake him from his 
slumbers—and have a pardon prepared and the seal of the state attached, 
and bring it here immediately”; and thus Karst fiddled a prisoner out of 
the penitentiary. 
W. M. S. 

[Editor's note: Emile Karst was connected with the private bank of 
Clark Brothers and Company during 1856-1864. He was consular agent 
for France in St. Louis during 1873-1890. Robert L. Taylor served two 
terms as governor of Tennessee from 1887 to 1891. At the end of his 
second term, he turned to lecturing for a living and gained great popu- 
larity through his ability to combine humor and pathos in picturing the 
life and thoughts of the common man. Robert M. Stewart was governor 
of Missouri from 1857 to 1861.] 


JEWETT NORRIS PUBLIC LIBRARY FOR GRUNDY COUNTY 


From the Spickard Grundy County Gazette, November 28, 1940. 

Jewett Norris, pioneer merchant, soldier, and progressive citizen of 
Grundy county, having accumulated a goodly sized fortune, decided . . . 
to give back to the county a part of the wealth he had earned. . . . 
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Born on a New Hampshire farm in 1809, at fifteen he became a 
grocery clerk, then in a year located in Boston and was employed in a 
store. Later he worked seven years in New York City, then decided to 
try pioneer life in Missouri. Arriving in [present] Grundy county in 
1835, Jewett Norris located on unsurveyed land... near Trenton. 
He lived in a log cabin and farmed twenty years. In 1855 he moved to 
Trenton and engaged in the mercantile business. This he conducted 
successfully until 1870 when, on account of failing health he retired from 
business and moved to St. Paul where he made investments that proved 
very profitable. 

In 1890 he offered to donate $50,000 for the erection and endowment 
of a free public library in Trenton, making the proposition to the Trenton 
school board. His offer was promptly accepted in accordance with the 
following stipulations by Mr. Norris: 

He would advance $30,000 for the building and equipment for read- 
ing rooms and books. The library should be for the free use of all the 
people of Grundy county, to be open every day, Sundays and holidays 
excepted, and in charge of competent librarians and assistants. When 
the building was completed he would advance $5,000 more for books and 
equipment. The balance of $15,000 to be set aside as an endowment 
for the expense of operating and maintaining the library. He further 
stipulated that the building should never be sold but be forever retained 
for the use of the people of Grundy county. 

Jewett Norris died May 12, 1891, before the library building was 
completed. It was opened and dedicated October 13, 1891. 


LATEST VERSION OF “HOW ROLLA WAS NAMED” 


From a letter, dated September 28, 1939, written by Mrs. William M. 
Collum of San Francisco, California, to Dr. C. V. Mann, secretary of the 
Phelps county historical society. 


I am relating a story told by my grandfather, of how Rolla got its 
name. My grandfather (Patrick O’Malley) was with the engineers when 
the first survey for the Frisco railroad was made. At that time the ex- 
pected new road was spoken of as the ‘Southwest Branch.”” While the 
surveyors were camped in the vicinity of what later became known as 
Rolla, it became necessary (owing to the roughness of the country) to 
make new surveys. And each survey gave the engineers much work in 
their own line (i. e., figures and estimates). 

Many surveys were made before a roadway was decided upon. The 
camp was situated among some very large oak trees. Many of the trees 
were cut down in constructing the camp. One of the engineers in charge— 
a Mr. Rolla—had one of the tree stumps sawed off flat on top so he could 
use it as a table and desk. He painted his name “Rolla” on the stump, 


and put his tent right by this stump. That was headquarters for the 
camp. 
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It was like this: ‘Take this to Rolla;” ‘‘Ask Rolla about it:” ‘Go 
to Rolla for that;’’ and so forth. No one made a mistake in locating Mr. 
Rolla’s ‘‘office’—there was his name printed on the smooth side of that 
big stump. The extra work kept the camp in the same location longer than 
usual for such surveys. People passing through the country, trappers, 
and the few frontiersmen, spoke of the place as ‘‘Rolla.’’ After the camp 
was moved away, there stood the large stump with the word “Rolla” 
painted on its smooth side. It became a landmark, and gave the name 
“Rolla” to the place. . . . 

v 
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